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IMPORTANT NOTICES: 

The Subscription Price of this journal is $1.00 a 
year, in the United States, Canada, and Mex- 
ico; all other countries in the Postal Union, 
50c a yearextra for postage. Sample copy free. 

The Wrapper-Label Date of this paper indicates 
the end of the month to which your subscrip- 
tion is paid. For instance, ** Dec00” on your 
label shows that it is paid tothe end of De- 
cember, 1900. 

Subscription Receipts—We do not send a receipt 
for money sent us to pay subscription, but 
change the date on your wrapper-label, which 
shows you that the money has been received 
and duly credited. 

Advertising Rates will be given upon applica- 
tion. 


Reformed Spelling.—The American Bee Journal 
adopts the Orthography of the following Rule, 
recommended by the joint action of the Amer- 
ican Philological Association and the Philo- 
logical Society of England: — Change “‘d” or 
“ed” final to “t” when so pronounced, except 
when the “e” affects a preceding sound. Also 
some other changes are used. 
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THE CHICAGO CONVENTION PICTURE 
is now ready for delivery, and is a fine 
one. Itis nearly 8x10 inches in size, 
mounted on heavy cardboard 10x12 
inches. It is, we believe, the largest 
group of bee-keepers ever taken in one 
picture. It is sent, postpaid, for 75 
cents; or we can send the American 
Bee Journal one year and the picture 
both for $1.60. It would be a nice pic- 
ture to frame. We have not counted 
them, but think there are nearly 200 
bee-keepers shown. 


eee 


Mr. FRANK MCNAy called on us last 
week, when leaving for the West. For 
many years he has been one of the 
most prominent extracted-honey pro- 
ducers in Wisconsin, but now has re- 
moved permanently to Los Angeles 
Co., Calif. Mr. Harry Lathrop re- 
cently visited Mr. McNay in Wiscon- 
sin, and had this to say of him in the 
Wisconsin Agriculturist : 

‘“‘Frank McNay, as many know, is 
one of the most extensive, as well as 
most successful, bee-keepers in the 
State. For many years he has kept 
from 300 to 500 colonies in apiaries sit- 
uated sometimes as far as 100 miles 
apart. He has, in addition to produc- 
ing honey in large quantities, bought 
and sold a good deal in recent years. 
His whole life since boyhood has been 
spent in the work of bee-keeping. But 
he informed me that he was about to 
sell out all his interests here and make 
his permanent home in southern Cali- 
fornia, where his family are already 
settled. He makes this change not in 





order to find a better bee-country, but 
on his family’s account. But as he has 
workt hard for many years he finds 
himself in need of rest and a change 
and as a result of his good business 
management and faithful effort, he is 
financially able to retire from active 
life. With his removal, Wisconsin 
loses one of her most practical bee- 
keepers. He has written little but is 
ready in conversation and willing to 
impart useful information to any fel- 
low worker. I was very glad of my 
good fortune in meeting this veteran 
bee-keeper before his departure. Mri 
McNay informed me that he had kept 
bees on a certain field for 20 years, dur- 
ing which time there had not been a 
single failure of the honey crop. By 
actual record his annual yields aver- 
aged more for a long term of years 
than large apiaries in the famous 
honey-district of southern California. 
Iam glad to know that our State, asa 
whole, is second to none, both in the 
quantity of its honey and the possible 
amount of productions.”’ 


ene 


Mr. L. KREUTZINGER, of this (Cook) 


County, had his ‘‘ annual honey har- 
vest’ last Saturday, Sept. 15, to which 
were invited a number of city guests 
to watch the taking off of honey, and 


| 





ee 
to become acquainted with apiary 
and its management. Of course, yer, 
few practical bee-keepers wo! foljon 
this plan, and for excellent ; sOns, 
HEE 
‘*Goop HONEY AND Gap did 
That is what Mr. J. T. Hairston o¢ 
Indian Territory, writes me regard 
to his selling 3,300 pounds of honey in 
his home market inside three 
weeks. Good honey and gab make a 
winning combination. — Bee Keepers’ 
Review. 
eee 
‘A. I. Root has discovered afres) 


dint, the more one lives outdoors, the 
healthier one will be. He’s making 
progress. Time was when he would 
smoke bees into the hive when they jp. 
sisted on hanging on the outside,” 
says Dr. Miller, in Gleanings in 
Culture. 


80 
See. 


Hee 


Mr. C. M. Scort, of Marion Co., Ind, 
wrote us Aug. 6th: ‘‘ Hurrah for the 
American Bee Journal. It looks fine 
in its new dress.”’ 


eee 


HERR THEODOR WEIPPL, editor for 
10 years of the German bee-paper 
Bienen- Vater, has resigned. Herr Josef 
Schmuck is now filling the position. 
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ALL IN 60-POUND TIN CANS. 


=) 
o& ALFALFA 
HONEY «asuxas 


> This is the famous White 
Ss Extracted Honey gathered in 
-»>>> the great Alfalfa regions of 
2 the Central West. It is a 
-»»> splendid honey, and nearly 
everybody who cares to eat 





@. 
BASSWOOD @. 


HONEY ««+«+«+ : 


This is the well-known K&* 
light-colored honey gathered 
from the rich, nectar-laden 
basswood blossoms in Wis 


EQS 


consin. It has a stronger 
flavor than Alfalfa, and is 
preferred by those who likea 


honey at all can’t get enough > 
+) of the Alfalfa extracted. distinct flavor in their honey. » 
©) Prices of Either Alfalfa or Basswood Honey: 
a 


»§) to pay for package and postage. 


© cents per pound; twocans, 9cents per pound; four or more cans, 





A sample of either, by mail, 8 cents; samples of both, 15 cents 


-O-@: 


By freight—one 60-pound can, 9'% 


-»>> 8% cents per pound. Cash must accompany each order. If ordering & 
> two or more cans you can have half of each kind of honey, if youso ¥ 

‘ desire. This is all ate 
o | C 
: ABSOLUTELY PURE BEES’ HONEY, : 

»~) The finest of their kinds produced in this country. e 
= e 

, . 

»~ Read Dr. Miller’s Testimony on Alfalfa Honey : & 

I've just sampled the honey you sent, and it’s prime. Thank you. I feel that ¥ 


duction and then buy. honey of you for my own use. But however loyal one ought 

be to the honey of his own region, there's no denying the fact that for use in an 

kind of hot drink, where one prefers the more wholesome honey to sugar, the ver 
>>, 


2 
S) I'm something of a heretic, to sell several ‘thousand pounds of honey of my own pr 
»> 


: honeys of more markt flavor, according to my taste. 


McHenry Co., Ill 
»~&) Order the Above Honey and then Sell It. 


= 
-»»> 


@ 


excellent quality of alfalfa honey I have received from you is better suited than th Ss 
C. C. MILLER. 5 
MH - 
We would suggest that those bee-keepers who did not produce (A, 
K 
enough honey for their home demand this year, just order some Y 
And others, who want to earn some mone la 
the 


the above, and sell it. 


can get this honey and work up a demand for it almost anywhere. 
rs Address, 
D> GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., Chicago, III. 
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Location for Bee-Keeping.—It is not an uncommon 
thing fora bee-keeper to feel somewhat discontented with 
his location when he reads or hears of the advantages of 
some other location. But perhaps if allthe disadvantages 
were as clearly set forth as the advantages, he would not be 
willing to exchange places. The talk upon the subject, on 
page 000 of this number, by ‘‘ Uncle Lisha,’’ may help to 
make some bee-keepers more contented with their lot. 








Do Bee-Keepers’ Conventions Pay? is a question dis- 
cust by G. M. Doolittle in Gleanings in Bee-Culture. As 
sometimes conducted in former times, with not the best 
spirit pervading them, he thinks they do not pay. As con- 
ducted generally at present, they are paying institutions in 
three respects : 

First of all, according to Mr. Doolittle, is the recrea- 
tion, the social part, when flinging all care to the winds the 
bee-keeper goes in for a good time, meeting at one time and 
at small expense a number of his fellows whom otherwise 
he could not afford to visit. 

Second, to learn from others many things brought out 
at a convention that would never appear in a book or bee- 
journal otherwise. Especially valuable are the little pri- 
vate talks between sessions. 

The third advantage is that of seeing some of the latest 
improvements in bee-keeping implements. 








Pasteboard Method of Introducing Queens has already 
been mentioned in these columns. Heretofore the Benton 
shipping-cage has had acork in one end and the receiver 
pulled out the cork so as to allow the bees to eat out the 
Mr. Wardell, the queen- 


breeder of the A. I. Root Co., hit upon the plan of using 


pasteboard to cover the hole, dispensing with the cork. The 


candy comes out clear to the pasteboard, and a line of per- 
forations allows the bees to reach the candy with their 
tongues, and then they gnaw away the pasteboard, making 
the queen’s imprisonment lengthened by exactly the time it 


takes the bees to gnaw away the pasteboard. Editor Root 
Says 
This method of introducing is no experiment. We have 
used it in our own apiary for a year back. Mr. Wardell, our 
apiarist, came to the conclusion that bees were eating out 
the candy too quickly, and sometimes releasing the queen 
befor ey had had achance to become acquainted with 
her, mnceived the idea of nailing a piece of pasteboard 
Over t indy, as a restrainer, which, from his knowledge 
of be he thought they would gnaw away. The scheme 
Workt fectly. He thought so little of the invention that 
he di t tell me anything about it, and I presume he had 
seed 5 the method for some 6 months before I happened 
> 1 


‘on to it—that is, I learned that he had made an 








improvement in the ordinary method of introducing by the 
candy plan. Hecontinued using it with the greatest suc- 
cess; but, as he used it, it was in connection with the Mil- 
ler cage, which used just the same principle as the Benton.» 

Early this summer we applied the plan to all the Ben- 
ton cages we sent out, andthe results secured have been 
uniformly good. By the old plan, after the receiver of the 
queen had removed the cork, the candy had been so much 
eaten by the bees, in some cases, after a long journey, that 
the bees would sometimes release the queen in from 10 to 15 
hours, which is altogether too short a time; but now these 
same bees spend from 12 to 18 hours in eating away the 
pasteboard before they get at the candy, and at the very 
least calculation it takes very nearly 24 hours before they 
can release their new queen-mother, and nine times out of 
ten it will be much longer. 

I askt Mr. Wardell what percent of queens he could in- 
troduce safely by this method. 

‘*Why,’’ said he, ‘‘I do not lose any at all.’’ 

‘“*Would it be safe,’’ laskt, ‘‘tosayin print, that at 
least 99 percent of the queens introduced by that method 
would be received and accepted by the bees ?’’ 

‘“* Why,’ he replied, “if I were using the Miller cage I 
think I could guarantee a good deal def/er than 99 percent.’’ 

We have heard of many methods of introducing queens, 
but I do not think there has been anything yet devised that 
is so simple for the beginner and the average person to ap- 
ply as the candy-pasteboard method. If the Miller cage is 
used (a flat oblong cage), and the colony has not been queen- 
less for over four or five days, you can almost guarantee ab- 
solute introduction. 





Hiving Swarms in Shallow Brood-Chambers is prac- 
ticed by Harry Lathrop. In Gleanings in Bee-Culture he 
says he uses these shallow hives temporarily, returning the 
bees to the dovetailed 8-frame hives after the harvest is 
over. The season with him is so short that a swarm hived 
in a full-sized hive takes too long atime to get the hive 
filled before working in supers. The shallow brood-cham- 
ber he uses is of the same dimensions as the 8-frame hive, 
except as to its depth, which is 7 inches, the depth of the 
frame being '-inch less. 
ment which he likes. 


He also has a cheaper arrange- 
He says: 

‘It is a shallow brood-chamber made of common fenc- 
ing, and having common lath nailed in the top—no frames. 
The lath are planed smooth, placed only a bee-space apart, 
and a close bee-space (44-inch) below the top edge of the 
brood-chamber. ‘The supers of finisht honey come off from 
these as clean as they were when they went on, even when 
used without queen-excluders.”’ 





Inexcusable Carelessness is often illustrated in the 
mail that we receive. For instance, last week, a subscriber 
who desired his copy of the Bee Journal sent to another 
post-office wrote us as follows: 

‘*Please send my paper here.—-Howe, Ind. Ter.’’ 

There was no name signed, and the former post-office 
was not given. We simply have to wait until he writes 
again. 

A short time ago we received an order for a sample of 
honey, with the money enclosed, but no State was given. 
The post-mark on the outside of the envelop was too indis- 
tinct to read. Result—we had to wait until the correspond- 


ent wrote again, asking why he didn’t get the honey sample. 

Those who want to do any business with anybody else 
should. never forget always to sign their full name and ad- 
dress to every communication they write. 
stamp with it all on and use that. 


Or, get a rubber 
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New Bee-Papers and Their Treatment.—In a recent 
Bee-Keepers’ Review Mr. Hutchinson has a splendid edi- 
torial on this subject, nearly every word of which we can 
heartily endorse. It reads as follows : 


The death of a bee-journal a few months ago has been 
followed by a variety of commentsin some of the other 
journals. Some of these criticisms have been written ina 
spirit that seemeth to say: ‘It’s good enough for you. 
You ought to have known better than to have started a bee- 
journal.’’ Other journals have condemned this style of 
comment. My own opinion is that the death of a bee-jour- 
nal furnishes a fitting opportunity for pointing out the 
folly of embarking in such an enterprise, but it should be 
done in a kindly manner. 

There certainly is no need of any more bee-journals. 
The field is well covered; perhaps overstockt. If I should 
sell the Review to-day the last thing that I would think of 
doing would be that of starting another bee-journal ; and I 
certainly would bein a better position to make a success of 
it than would some man who had had no experience in that 
line. If Bro. York should sell the American Bee Journal I 
doubt if he would ever think of such athing as starting 
another bee-journal. Idoubt if there isa publisher of a 
bee-journal in this country who would not find it well nigh 
impossible, even with his present capital and experience, to 
start in and build up a new journal. If this be true, what 
can a novice expect ? 

The birth, growth and prosperity of existing journals 
have resulted from a peculiarly appropriate combination of 
men, time and circumstances. A successful bee-keeping 
editor must possess several characteristics. To understand 
bee-keeping alone will not suffice. Even a college educa- 
tion may not make of a man a good school-teacher. In the 
making of an editor there must be editorial instinct. To 
this ought to be joined a knowledge of printing and some 
taste in typography. This last is not so important, as good 
printers can be hired. I have, however known of a bee- 
journal being started because the owners of some job-office 
thought they could print it so cheaply ! Itis much easier to 
learn the printer’s trade than it is to learn bee-keeping. 

I think that in justice to ourselves, and to those who 
may be thinking of starting a bee-journal, it should be 
rade known that at present there is really no demand for 
another bee-journal; that to establish one would require an 
outlay of time, energy, skill and capital that, if invested in 
some other business, would bring far greater returns. 

Having said all this, it must be admitted that thisisa 
free country. Ifa man believes that he can make a success 
of bee-journalism, he has a perfect right to put his time, 
talents and money into that business. We ought not to en- 
courage him to start; but, if he w7z// do it, there is a certain 
amount of courtesy due him as a brother publisher. I know 
of an ex-editor of a bee-journal who would not allow even 
the name of a new rival to appear in his journal. 

We need not exchange advertising space with a new 
journal unless we believe it to be to our advantage to do 
so; there is no call for us to pat the new editor on the back 
and urge him on to spend his last dollar in what we believe 
to be a losing venture, but the courtesies extended to a jour- 
nal ought not to be proportioned according to its age or 
prosperity. Noone ever Jost anything by being polite, or 
even kind, to the new journal; and sometimes the new 
journal succeeds in spite of predictions to the contrary, and 
then the past favors become as bread cast upon the waters. 
The old, establisht journals can afford to be magnanimous 
in this matter. It createsa much better impression even 
among their own readers than does a course that savors of 
jealousy and selfishness. Don’t encourage them to start; 
but, if they do enter the ranks, their position entitles them 
to our editorial courtesy. 








To Prevent Swarms Settling in Undesirable Places 
is a desideratum. A swarm may settle in a place very high 
or otherwise difficult of access, and after the bee-keeper 
with immense pains has secured it, he is ahything but 
pleased to see another swarm settle in the same place. For 
it isa very common thing for a swarm to settle on the same 
spot where another has settled on the same day, or the day 
before. Indeed, a number of swarms, one after another, 
are likely to choose the same spot for clustering. To pre- 
venta second clustering in an objectionable place, it is 
recommended in Maehrische Biene to paint the place with 
carbolic acid. 





Convention Proceedings, | 
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Report of the Proceedings of the 3ist Annya) 
Convention of the National Bee-Keepers’ 
Association, held at Chicago, I[11., 
Aug. 28, 29 and 30, 1900. 
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BY DR. A. B. MASON, SEC. 





Continued from page 581. 


Pres. Root—You have heard Mr. Niver’s paper, what ¢ 
you wish to say on this subject ? 

C. A. Hatch—Don’t we have a paper later, on CO-OF 
tion in selling honey ? 

Pres. Root—Yes, we have such a subject. 
last thing on the program. 

Mr. Hatch—This seems to be in the line of that. I move 
the discussion of this paper be taken up at the same time 
that the subject is brought up on the program. (Motioy 
prevailed.) 

Pres. Root—We will pass to the next subject, by L. Kreut. 
zinger, of Illinois, 
BEE-KEEPING IN A CITY. 


The following paper on city bee-keeping will mainly re. 
late to that part of apiculture where bee-keeping is cop- 
ducted ona large scale with three or more apiaries in a 
large city. The principal object in view is to enumerate 
its advantages and drawbacks in comparison with country 
bee-keeping. : 

Nearly every city bee-keeper runs his apiary for comb- 
honey production. The reason for this is the handy trans. 
portation facilities—the short distance to the market and 
stores, the very little risk, ifany, of getting the combs 
broken or soiled while in transit—which enable him to de. 
liver and sell his honey in the most perfect condition andin , 
the neatest appearing packages or cases. 


The country bee-keeper, especially one whose apiary is 
located a great distance from markets, and perhaps way off 
from any railroad transportation—who has his honey crop 
first to transport by wagon tothe station, then have it ur- 
loaded in order to get the cases into the freight-car to be 
shipt to the point of its destination, whereby the unavoida- 
ble jarring may cause considerable damage thus mar. 
ring the neatness of the cases, will risk no chances, and, in 
order to avoid such losses, will choose the more safe method 
of extracted-honey production. 


While the city bee-keeper often encounters difficulty in 
finding a proper locality for an out-apiary, which, in order 
to answer all purposes must be somewhat detacht, yet not 
too much isolated, the country bee-keeper may locate his 
bees on almost any place on a farm without going to the 
expense of building sheds and fences. 


The city bee-keeper has generally little trouble, if any, 
in selling all of his crop; people will call on him and buy 
his honey freely, being satisfied of its purity; they knowt 
is pure, because they see him remove the honey from the 
hives, and therefore there can be no doubt or distrust ast 
its purity. 

I wish to mention a method of creating a large deman¢ 
for honey thru the medium of splendid advertising without 
cost. About a week previous to your intended honey crop 
harvest, send out notices to your friends and acquaintances 
inviting them to be present at the event, naming place, 
date and hour your friends will be welcomed; then, to 
send one to each editor of the newspapers of your city. It 


JeTa- 


It comes the 




















turn you will find in their papers not only an announcemett 
of the event, but they will also send their report: wh 
will describe it more particularly, thus giving ) lots 
adavertising—for nothing ! 

One thing is not to be overlookt—don’t be prepared 
start with the harvesting of your crop at that time, but Have 
all things prepared when the occurrence is to take piace” 
have the honey mostly taken off and packt and dy for 
sale; in other words, have your harvesting work nearly 
done when you expect the crowd. As your frien: ill see 
you remove the honey from the hives, they wil! t some 
like they are offered to taste; you will theref rel 
busy with packing, and entertaining them by | rating 
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the \ gs of the honey-bee, and other matters of inter- 
sct j line of apiculture. 
eee untry bee-keeper, unless he has a reliable agent 
-sion-house to handle his product, is more or less 
to dispose of his honey by peddling it. 
personal experience and observation, I am of the 
oi that the country bee-keeper is at an advantage over 
dee ee-keeper as to the quantity of the honey crop 
h The continual dust, vapor and smoke in a large 


or 


com 


in more or less for miles around down upon all 
a ‘reting , plants, and thus check the development 
of t nectar. The heavy and close atmosphere mingled 
wit nse smoke is greatly detrimental to the development 
of 1 ; and consequently their secretion of honey. Thus 
the city bee-keeper, under above-mentioned atmospheric 
conditions, but with otherwise exactly the same quantity 
and nature of honey-producing flora, is,in comparison with 
the country bee-keeper, at a disadvantage of about 20 per- 
cent in the quantity of honey gathered. 

In conclusion let me add, that in order to round up the 
experiences in the pursuit of keeping bees in a city, another 
feature sprung up which to relate may be of interest to the 





L. Kreutzinger. 


bee-keepers. On Aug. 3d the writer hereof was served with 
a warrant for ‘‘unlawfully keeping and owning a great 
number of bees in such willful, wrongful manner that the 
aforesaid bees became, were, and are, a nuisance in viola- 
tion of Section 1028 of an ordinance of the City of Chicago.”’ 
The warrant was sworn out by a neighbor of one of* the 
writer’s out-apiaries. The first hearing took place before a 
justice of the peace in a suburb of Chicago the following 
day. Upon motion of the writer’s attorney, the case was 
continued for several days. At the second the witnesses 
present testified to the vicious character of the bees, being 
a regular nuisance, having stung passers-by, a couple of 
horses, a dog, went into neighboring yards for water and 
grass to feed on, and did some other mischievous work ! 
Upon hearing the testimony, the presiding judge, finding 
fine provided for in the above cited section, dismissed 


However, soon after another warrant was sworn to by 


me complainant, this time for ‘‘ keeping on the 8th 
\ugust, 1900, and still continues to use certain prem- 
‘wn as No, 1791 Ainslie Ave., in said County of Cook, 
exercise of the honey-trade and maintaining 80 hives 
which are offensive and dangerous to the health and 


the efforts of the writer’s able attorneys, the judge 
p ut the unusual and extraordinary character of the 
™ laskt, before rendering his decision, a week’s time 








in order to look up matters and authorities, as the case re- 
quired careful consideration. On the day set for the de- 
cision (Aug. 23d) the judge, first enumerating several 
decisions pro and con, rendered in similar cases, concluded 
his sentence with the following words: ‘* The defendant is 
therefore discharged.”’ L. KREUTZINGER. 


Mr. York was askt to read the final decision of the jus- 
tice in Mr. Kreutzinger’s case, which is as follows: 


STATEMENT FROM THE JUSTICE OF THE PEACE. 


The counsel for defendant contends that the defendant 
should be discharged for three reasons, viz: 

1st. That it is not a public but a private nuisance, and 
therefore a civil matter. 

2d. That the complaint is insufficient. 

3d. That the section under which the complaint is 
drawt: does not apply to this case. 

In regard to the first question raised by the counsel, 
there are a number of decisions upon the question, as to 
how many people a particular nuisance must affect before 
it becomes a public nuisance. In Hackney vs. the State, 
8th Indiana, page 494, Judge Stuart laid down the law that 
is followed by all the text-books. He said, Every nuisance 
that is annoying to only a few of the citizens of the partic- 
ular place, isa public nuisance, they being the public of 
that locality. It is a public nuisance if it annoys such part 
of the public as necessarily comes in contact with it. 

In Illinois, Judge Shope said: It can make no differ- 
ence that the number actually injured by the nuisance is 
comparatively small. 

In regard to the second contention, I will say that the 
complaint as drawn follows the statute closely, and that is 
all that is required by the statutes. 

The third contention, however, is a more difficult one. 
After careful study I do not feel justified in coming to the 
conclusion that the keeping of bees is covered by Paragraph 
8, Section 221, under ‘‘ Trades;’’ and the authorities make 
no mention of any agricultural pursuit, and the keeping of 
bees, in my opinion, ought to be soclast. Then, again, the 
heading of the paragraph in Starr and Curtis, and in Origi- 
nal Statutes, is ‘‘Offensive Factories;’’ and in ‘‘ construing 
statutes,’’ I take it that the heading governs where the 
meaning of the words are doubtful. And again, Paragraph 
9 of the same section gives the municipal authorities full 
control of all nuisances not specified by statute. The in- 
tention of the legislature was to leave such matters to the 
municipalities. 

The defendant is therefore discharged. 

THOMAS EpGar, J. P. 


Pres. Root—The question is now open for discussion. 
Does any one wish to take it up ? 

N. E. France—-We have a paper similar to that, *‘ Bee- 
Keepers’ Rights and their Protection by Law,’’ on Wednes- 
day afternoon. Might it not be deferred to that time and 
take it all up then ? 

Pres. Root—Do you wish to discuss any other phase of 
the question of bee-keeping in the city? Is there any one 
here who has knowledge whether flowers of any kind in the 
city are affected by smoke? This question was brought up 
six months ago in a convention which I attended, and much 
interesting discussion was brought out. 

Dr. Mason—Don’t in Toledo; we burn up our smoke. 

G. E. Purple —I have more to do with the city 
smoke and dirt than any other one, I think; and as far as I 
can see, it does not affect the honey or the flowers, but it is 
a fact that after you havea drouth from a week to two 
weeks, the flowers get covered with dirt enough so that it 
stains any honey that may be left in the hive, enough so 
the entrance and the frames below will get quite black ; but 
as far as the honey goes, that is as clear as any honey I ever 
saw from the country. 

Mr. Acklin—Those two bottles of white clover honey on 
the table were gathered from flowers in the city. 

Mr. Purple—I have kept bees in the country as well as 
city, and my present source of honey is sweet clover; after 
the sweet clover goes out of bloom, and after burdock com- 
mences to bloom, the latter seems to give the honey a sort 
of dark green look. That is where our discussion should 
come in the convention, whether white sweet clover gives 
a green or white honey. I noticed that particularly this 
year, that after burdock comes, then my honey begins to 
get green, and quite green, and then after that it is as white 
as any honey I ever saw. 

Mr. Aikin—I would like to ask Mr. Purple a little more 
about that. Dolunderstand him to say that the honey 
gathered from sweet clover is a greenish color ? 
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Mr. Purple—The honey that was as near as I could say 
collected from the straight sweet clover, beginning from 
the first of July, was white, but beginning from about Aug. 
10th, when burdock began to bloom, it was quite green. I 
am sorry I did not bring some samples, but the sweet clover 
honey was about as white as any white clover honey I ever 
produced. Take it in a can a foot deep, I can see the bot- 
tom very plainly, a good deal like water. 


Mr. Aikin—The reason I askt the question is this: In 
Colorado we havea Rocky Mountain plant called cleome, 
and one bee-keeper in particular comes up every year and 
talks about the green honey that he gets from cleome. 
Some of the rest of us don’t get that colored honey from the 
same plant. It occurred to me here, where there is none of 
it, perhaps we don’t know what causes the color in the 
honey, for they do have in that country some honey that is 
quite green. It is almost as green as is some of the honey 
I have seen down here in one of your stores that was said to 
be buckwheat honey. I don’t know what is the trouble 
with the honey, but I do knowit comes green in some cases, 
not only the honey, but the comb as well is green. That is 
all I can tell about it; I don’t know why. 

Mr. Kreutzinger—lI wish to say that yellow sweet clover 
produces light white honey, while the white variety pro- 
duces a greenish color. 

Mr. Purple—May I ask Mr. Aikinif he has any burdock 
out there ? 


Mr. Aikin—I do not remember ever having seen a 
stalk of it. 


Mr. Purple—I have lots of it in places, and it isa great 


honey-producer. I was anxious about it when I began 
noticing it ; the bees will work very fast on it. 


[Continued next week.} 
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Further Particulars of Queen-Rearing. 
BY W. H. PRIDGEN. 

O take up the subject where Dr. Miller left off in his re- 
ply to ‘* Apis Mellifica,’’ on page 470, allow me to say 
that as soon as the cells or cups are workt on a few 

hours, or from evening until morning, they are given to 
colonies to be completed, and the queenless bees placed back 
over the excluder to be ready for the same operation the 
next day. If one prefers it, he can tack wire-cloth to the 
bottom of a hive or hive-body (which ?), block it upas the 
Doctor suggested, and transfer the combs, bees and all, 
from the upper story to it, and after the cups are accepted 
and disposed of, return the bees and combs to the story 
above the excluder; but the plan recommended above en- 
ables one to handle hives instead of frames. 


The object in waiting 10 or 12 days after the cell-start- 
ers are prepared over the excluder, is for all the brood to be 
sealed,sand to have a good force of young bees, as the Doc- 
tor says, as we want no unséaled brood with queenless bees 
that are expected to accept cups. 


A few days ago, 54 cups were given at one time to the 
same bees, shaken from the combs, and confined 3 hours 
before, and 52 were accepted. Late in the evening of the 
same day, the batches of accepted cups were given to differ- 
ent colonies to be completed, and the bees were placed back 
over the excluder, whence they came. 


To have the cups invariably accepted and given a send- 
off and shaping-up that they will get under no other treat- 
ment or conditions, give them to bees taken from a colony 
that has a laying queen and unsealed brood, tho it is not 
important that there should be unsealed brood in the combs 
from which the bees are taken, for just as good if not better 
results are obtained by shaking the bees from a few combs 
of a colony ina single-story hive, in a normal condition, 
into a ventilated hive, prepared with a comb filled with 
water, and several containing pollen and honey, than is the 
case when the upper story, as described, is transferred from 
over the excluder toa frame covered with wire-cloth, or an 
ordinary bottom-board with the most of the board cut away 
and the hole covered with wire-cloth. If bees are confined 
for this purpose, the ventilation should be at the bottom, 
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and not far below the brood-frames or combs, We wan 
them to cluster on the combs. — 
The only disadvantage in getting the bees » here ther, 
is a queen, is that the queen must be found, which of,,, 
takes more time than it does to place the combs over ay gy. 
cluder, and then shake the bees from them. 
Just so, the bees to be used as cell-starters «re taken 
from a colony in a normal condition, and placed on combs 
minus unsealed brood, they will accept cups in from two to 
five hours. Such bees must be confined to prevent their de. 
serting the hive, even if the queen and brood be taken away 
and the bees left on the old stand in the daytime, if other 
colonies are near, and they must be ventilated to preyey 
suffocation. With these facts to consider, every one ¢ay 


arrange matters to his own liking. 


c- If one has trouble in fixing the cups so that they ar 
readily accepted and has to resort to first giving them 4, 
queenless bees, when built over an excluder, the upper story 
of the cell-builders can be placed over the ventilator unt 
the cups are accepted, and then place it back over the ey. 
cluder, and the desired end is accomplisht, provided there 
be no unsealed brood in the upper story at the time ; but it 
should not be forgotten that the shaking of the bees from 
the combs, even if it be into theirown hive on the same 
combs, materially hastens the conditions for accepting the 
cups. 

The only advantage in having the bees to be used as 
cell-starters above an excluder, is that they are ready for 
use at any time without having to look up the queen, and 
by the judicious use of excluders one can accomplish nearly 
everything pertaining to queen-rearing poneawiny having to 
find old queens. 

I would have no idea of calling in the hired help and 
spending an hour looking for a skittish black, or any other 
kind of queen, when I could shake and brush the bees from 
all the combs in a few minutes, place them in another hive, 
and the hive containing the brood over the old hive, above 
an excluder, until the bees crawl up, and then take the bot- 
tom hive away and leave the top one on the old stand. 


One comb of brood should be left below with the queen 
which will go towards forming a nucleus with the old queen, 
in case the object is to introduce a queen to the bees made 
queenless, and thus keep the old queen until the acceptance 
of the new one is assured. Warren Co., N. C., Aug. 1 


8 
The Swarming of Bees—Experience. 


BY F. GREINER. 


OT all Prof. Cook says on page 530 on the above subject 
N is in perfect accord with my experience. For instance, 
he says: ‘‘ Nearly all the bees that are mature enough 
to fly, including drones and queen, push out in the act of 
swarming.’’ It seems to me that this is putting it stronger 
than the case warrants. On opening a hive after a swarm 
has issued from it, there will be found plenty of drones and 
quite enough worker-bees to carry on housekeeping quite 
decently. One may often see laden workers enter the hive 
during the act of swarming. 

The Professor further says: ‘‘ The queen rarely goes 
out until the last of the bees’ swarming out,’’ and, in sub- 
stance: ‘‘ The queen does not lead the swarm.’’ The lat- 
ter I think is just as the Professor says: The workers are 
the leading and deciding element in all the enterprises, un- 
dertakings and ventures of a colony, and it appears to me 
that the queen is chased or driven out of the hive when it is 
decided to swarm. According to my observation the queen 
is generally among the first half of the lot as they sally 
forth. 

Prof. Cook places the time of bees swarming between 
the hours of eleven andtwo. In regard to this matter | 
wish tosay: A great deal depends upon the weather and 
the atmospheric conditions generally. On a hot, sultry 
morning one may look for swarms much earlier than on 4 
cool morning with a heavy dew. I have had swarms with 
old queens come forth as early as 6 o’clock in the morning 
and then again as late as 6in the evening. I want to bei 
my yard from 9 till 3, and then I sometimes miss it 


Swarms having virgin queens may come out at any 


time during the day, rain or shine, but of course the most 
swarming occurs during the midday period. 

I have not been able to observe that the hight ©! te 
place a swarm selects for clustering depended on th een, 
whether a virgin or a laying queen, a swarm witha Tg!" 
being more apt tocluster high. All I have observ’, > 
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- swarm with a feeble queen will always cluster low, 
1es on a weed or in the grass. 

cree with the Professor that it is very rare fcr a 
to come out and not cluster atall. In 25 years I 
ad but a single case of the kind. The swarm came 


‘ out 8 o’clock in the morning, and went straight for 
, ow of a tall elm tree about one-fourth mile distant. 
M servation, like Prof. Cook’s, points that way, that 
b metimes select a home before swarming, and, that 


warming they send out scouts to find a home. 
the next point Il am at variance with the Professor. 


H ys: **As many bee-keepers have observed, rarely 
sé il queens go forth with a new swarm.”’ According to 
my experience it is not uncommon for several virgin queens 
to co out with a swarm. With me it has occurred frequently, 
and it occurs probably oftener than we are aware of, altho 
when it does happen the swarm frequently clusters in sev- 
eral different places near each other. 


Toward the close of his article Prof. Cook says: ‘‘ The 
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Exhibiting Bees and Honey at the Fairs. 


BY F. L. GRANT. 


HE first, and by no means the least, as regards the work, 
is in getting ready. Perhaps one has to lie awake 
nights to think of something new so as to get ahead of 

the other fellows. This is not easy work; it is rather try- 
ing to the nerves and sometimes discouraging ; especially 
when we call to mind that it is likely that the other fellow 
is doing the same thing. 

After we have decided what is to be the leading feature 
of our exhibit, then comes the “ grind,” the working out of 
the details and getting them into shape so as to please the 
eye of the judges and visitors. This is very important, for 
our success in winning premiums, and the disposing of our 
crop of honey at good prices is largely dependent upon this. 

Whatever there is in the exhibit that isin the line of 
novelty should be so constructed that it can be put together 














Apiarian Exhibit of Mr. F. L. Grant, at the Lewiston (Maine) Fair—(From Bee-Keepers’ Review). 


bees guard the queen-cells, so that the first hatcht queen 
can not destroy the others.’’ I am aware that other authori- 
ties Claim also, that the first hatcht queen destroys or tries 
to destroy her rivals in their cells, but I have observed at 
di ferent times that the young queen was in another part of 
the hive 3 or 5 combs away from where the cells were when 
the work of destroying cells was going on right along, and 
the virgin queen, which had her liberty, did not take any 
part in the murder of the innocent whatever. I suppose 
that queens will act the same whether in colonies that have 
swarmed or in colonies rearing or having reared a batch of 
artificial cells. Ontario Co., N. Y. 


———————_ o> ____— 


Please send us Names of Bee-Keepers who do not now 
get the American Bee Journal, and we will send them sam- 
opies. Then you can very likely afterward get their 
riptions, for which work we offer valuable premiums 
arly every number of this journal. You can aid much 
nding in the names and addresses when writing us on 

r matters. 


in sections, to save time, which is very limited in the rush 
of setting up and taking down, especially the latter. 

All wax-work should be as nearly in place as it is possi- 
ble to box it. The roof of the honey-house in the accom- 
panying cut of my exhibit at the Maine State Fair, of 1898, 
consists of beeswax shingles which were cut from sheets of 
brood-foundation. They were glued toa very thin board- 
ing on the roof, which, in this case, came apart in six sec- 
tions. The boards were also covered with paper so as to 
make the wax adhere to them more firmly. The wax-work 
of the roof and other paris were shipt with soft packing be- 
tween them. 

The windows were made whole, and were shipt in a 
separate box packt with great care. The walls of honey 
were supported by a frame-work made from 154, x1%4 joist 
fastened together with bolt and screws. The name, ‘‘ Sweet 
Home,” at the top, consists of beeswax letters suspended by 
silk thread. The distance from the table to the top of the 
flags was about seven feet, and the length of house about 
six feet. 

As the picture shows many of the details of construc- 
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tion I will not say any moreon that point, except that every 
part which does not show honey or glass, consists of wax- 
work. The table on which my exhibit was placed is 22 
feet long. The pyramid at the further end is about eight 
feet high, and seven feet wide. This pyramid is nailed 
perrmanently in place so that it will be there ready for use 
every season; thereby saving much time in getting the 
honey in place. 

That space in front of the pyramid, of which only a 
part can be seen, was taken up by a display of bees and im- 
plements. A part of the counter, from which the honey 
was sold, is shown just in front of the wax arrangements 
by the portico of the house. 

After having the leading feature of the exhibit packt 
and ready for shipment, the next move is the packing of 
the honey so that it will arrive at the grounds in good con- 
dition. This is of great importance. I know of one man 
who shipt quite a quantity of it, and it was nearly all 
broken. I think the most successful method of shipping 
honey, ‘unless in very large quantities, is to tie the comb 
honey in bundles, two cases with glass in a bundle; the 
ropes which cross the top case in the center serving as a 
convenient place for the hand in lifting. 

With extracted honey, the cans or bottles should have 
folded paper packing between them, running each way. 
They should also have a heavier packing arourd the sides; 
and at the top and bottom there should be very heavy mats 
of the same material. In fact, the secret of successful pack- 
ing is in having the jars fit perfectly tight.. Ihave had a 
box containing 24-pint Mason jars filled with honey fall 
into the street from the top of my load without cracking a 
single can. I find that a box which will contain about 40 
pounds of honey in jars is the best package for shipping. 

In shipping my honey I do not send it directly to the 
fair grounds ; for the goods are so roughly handled at that 
point, and the railroad company will not be responsible for 
damages. I have it shipt to the city, about two miles fur- 
ther on, where it is more carefully handled. It is then con- 
veyed by means of truck teams back to the grounds. 

I manage, if possible, to arrive at the grounds two or 
three days before the fair commences, so as to have plenty 
of time in setting up the exhibit. 

I always carry a cot bed with me sothat I can camp 
down right beside my table. This makes it far less expen- 
sive for us than if we paid $1.00 per night for lodging. Dur- 
ing the day we keep our bedding under the tables; and, by 
the way, I think it isa very good plan to have as many 
boxes as possible of a size that will slide under the table 
easily, for then we are sure of having them when we get 
ready to repack the exhibits. 

If an exhibitor is going to sell honey during the fair he 
should be particular to arrange the exhibit so that the lead- 
ing feature shall be as near as possible to the counter from 
which sales are to be made; for there is where the visitors 
become interested, and interested visitors make good cus- 
tomers. 

In conclusion, I will say that any one who is intending 
to enter this department of the bee-business should be pre- 
pared to meet the many disappointments which will arise, 
and to take them as a matter of course.—Bee-Keepers’ Re- 
view. Somerset Co., Maine. 
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Selecting Locations for Bee-Keeping. 


BY ‘* UNCLE LISHA.”’ 


O we all began to discuss locations, as bee-keepers will. Of 
S course, Charley Atkins thought Cuba the bee-keeper’s para- 

dise. But I told him of the long continued heat and the worse 
dampness ; the insects, the lack of good society, etc. 

‘* Well,’ said Charley, ‘‘I think I can stand the heat, and { 
guess there aren’t any insects much worse than the bees them- 
selves; and as for society, my wife is as good society as I want.” 

‘*Good!” said Deacon Strong. ‘Ilike tosee aman stand by 
and appreciate his wife; but did you ever think your wife may not 
be able to remain there long? Ihave knowna good many fami- 
lies to go no further south than Florida, and it would not be many 
years before their wives or daughters, or both or all, would be 
coming North to visit; and they would visit all their brothers and 
sisters, and uncles and aunts, staying at each placea good long 
while. They seemed to have learned the artof sitting to perfec- 
tion, and lookt so contented like when sitting, as tho they had kind 
o’ grown tothe chair. And pretty soon the head of the family 
would come, too. His skin was several shades darker than when 








— 
he went South. He usually goes into ecstasy over our invigorat. 
ing climate, and thinks he would better stay. And as for insects I 
met a bee-keeper from Floridaa few years ago, aregular cracker 


as Northern folks call them, and Iaskt him what kind 


C place j 
was in Florida for bee-keeping. ‘ Well,’ said he, ‘itis a perty rate 
place over on the Indian River, where there &re plenty of orange. 
groves and mangrove. The mangrove gives lots of honey, ang of 
pretty good quality, when the frost doesn’t killit;’ but then ph, 
thought of some of the vexations even in that favored locality 
and added, ‘ But there is one trouble in keeping bees in Florida. 


when you handle your bees you have to wear a bee-veil to keep of 
the mosquitoes.’ So you see there are troubles, even in that lang 
of flowers.”’ 

‘*There is another thing; we must not forget about locations: 


said I. ‘If there is a big yield in any section of country, we heg, 
of it and are apt to think that the best place in the world. (ye 
year Mr. Manum, of Vermont, had an enormous yield of honey 


yet now, owing to cutting down the basswood, and other cayses 

the yield of honey is scarcely large enough to make bee-keeping 
pay, and he is turning his attention to fruitand garden truck. 4 
place may be very good one year and very poor the next. They 
seem to get pretty good cropsin the buckwheat sections of New 
York, but sometimes the buckwheat fails to yield honey, and jt 
almost always sells for less than white honey. I have always 
thought the central parts of Vermont were very poor for honey 

yet Mr. M. F. Cram, secretary of the Vermont Bee-Keepers’ Asso. 
ciation, had, last year, I believe, the largest crop of honey of any 
person in Vermont, and perbaps in New England, and he hada 
fine crop the year before. He lives in a queer place to think of 
making bees pay. I made hima visit last summer, and found to 
my surprise he lived near the top of agreat bill. After walking 
up what is known as Cram Hill until I perspired profusely, and 
was not a little weary, I found his place. Iam afraid I wasn't 
very polite; for, almost as-soon asI found him, I accused him of 
being pretty well stuck up... He said he didn’t think he was, as he 
was only 2,000 feet above sea-level, which he considered very mod- 
erate. Here he makes it pay in producing choice honey that he 
sells for prices that might please any bee-keeper at the present 
time. . 

‘““Then there is California; but they have drouths, or dry 
years, and many of the bee-keepers have to leave their families 
and bach it, as Rambler does; and while some years they get large 
crops, it doesn’t sell as high as our honey right near the markets— 
at least, doesn’t net them so much. In Colorado they are already 
overstockt with bees, and so it goes.”’ 

‘*T guess,’’ said Deacon Strong, ‘ finding a good place to begin 
bee-keeping is a good deal like finding a good place to begin to bea 
Christian. Some folks seem to think it would not be difficult if 
they were only living among strangers, or were out West, or fol- 


lowing some other occupation; but I believe there is no better 


place than right where youare. Most of our successful bee-keepers 
began right where they were, and have made the business pay.” — 
Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 





York’s Honey Calendar for 1900 isa 16-page pamph- 
let especially gotten up to create a demand for honey among 
should-be consumers. The forepart was written by Dr. 
C. C. Miller, and is devoted to general information concern- 
ing honey. The latter part consists of recipes for use in 
cooking and as a medicine. It will be found to be a very 
effective helper in working up a home market for honey. 
We furnish them, postpaid, at these prices: A sample 
free; 25 copies for 30 cents; 50 for 50 cents; 100 for 90 
cents; 250 for $2.00; 500 for $3.50. For 25 cents extra we 
will print your name and address on the front page, when 
ordering 100 or more copies at these prices. 





—----—____— 

Belgian Hare Breeding is the title of a pamphlet just 
publisht, containing 10 chapters on ‘‘ Breeding the Be'gia 
Hare.”’ Price, 25 cents, postpaid. It covers the subj: it 
Breeding, Feeding, Houses and Hutches, Diseases, Met!iods 
of Serving for the Table, etc. It is a practical and h: 
treatise for the amateur breeder. (See Prof. Cook’s 
on page 292.) For sale at the office of the Americ: 
Journal. For $1.10 we will send the Bee Journal for a year 
and the 32-page pamphlet on ‘‘ Belgian Hare Breedin 

———-2-—___- 


The Premiums offered this week are well worth rk- 
ing for. Look at them. 
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* Ouestions and Answers. 


aT MwrrRrRRrPY 
CONDUCTED BY 
DR. CO. O. MILLER, Marengo, I11, 


The Questions may be mailed tothe Bee Journal office, or to Dr. Miller 
. rect, when he will answer them here. Please do not ask the 
Doctor to send answers by mail.—Ep1ror.}] 


Granulated Honey in Extracting-Combs. 

Some of my extracting-combs are filled with granula- 

ted honey, and the extractor will not throw it out. What 
can 1 do with them ? SouTH CAROLINA. 





ANSWER.—If you do not want to melt the combs you 
can feed to the bees. If you give them to the bees just as 
they are, they will throw out and waste some of the gran- 
ules. Spray them well with water, and the bees will use 
all. It may be necessary to repeat the spraying after the 
bees have used part. You might try Mr. Aikin’s plan of 
wetting: Take a tuborother vessel large enough, and 
dash the comb down into it violently several times. 


- a ge 


Queenless Colony—Late Swarming. 


1. lam just a beginner, and I have had fine success so 
far. I have a colony which I discovered to be queenless 
about two weeks ago, and asI have been very busy I did 
not do anything forthem. On Aug. 21st a swarm of black 
bees came and clustered on a tree right over my bee-yard. 
As it was avery small swarm (about a quart), I got the 
queen, and, caging her up with about 20 of her followers, I 
placed her on the frames in the queenless colony, and dumpt 
the rest in front of the hive, andasthey went in I gave 
them all a good smudge of smoke. On Aug. 24th I liberated 
the queen, and they seemed to accept her allright. Did I 
do right ? 

2. Will this colony send out a black swarm next spring ? 
The others were Italians. 

3. Isn’t it odd for bees to swarm at this time of the 
year? oris it a frequent occurrence ? ILLINOIs. 


ANSWERS.—1. Your procedure was all right. Very 
likely it would have been all right without caging the queen, 
but caging made it safer. 

2. Yes, when a swarm issues it will be black, just the 
same as if no Italians had ever been in the hive. 

3. While not common, it is nota very rare thing for 
bees to swarm even later. Sept. 3, I found hanging on a 
tree a fair-sized swarm this year. 


— em 


That Queen Experience—Laying Workers. 

I did not say that the queen was dead, but that the bees 
were preparing to supersede her. In 3 or 4 days after I in- 
troduced her (the bees would not gnaw at the card), she be- 
gan to lay an egg here and there, and in a few drone-cells 
she would put 2or3eggs. In afew days the bees built 
queen-cells and put eggs in them, or she laid in them. She 
did not lay any more until I took the queen-cells and eggs 
from them, then she laid a few more, and they began again 
to build queen-cells. I let them seal one of them. She did 
not lay any more until I took the eggs and cells away. I 
took away part of the bees, altho there was not more than 
halfenough fora strong colony, at first. She did not lay, 
up to 3 days ago, enough to fill 4 of a frame, nor did she 
enlarge in size visibly. She has now commenced to lay con- 
secutively, and I think looks better. She has laid a patch 
on both sides of comb half aslargeas ahand. The bees seem 
to be working better, I think, by promptly removing their 
queen-cells and what few eggs, thwarted their purposes of 
supersession. I know it has so far, and will continue to do 
if they build any more cells. Is it not possible that bees, 

r they accept a queen, change their minds? No, Doctor, 
were no laying workers in the matter. I have 
xperience enough with them to know something of 

r ways! INDIANA. 


SWER.—This is the case referred to on page 568, and 
tne letter there given I supposed the queen was dead. 
Iwas mistaken, but I still think laying workers 





were present. One of the first signs of laying workers is to 
find an egg in a queen-cell, and if more than one egg is in 
a queen-cell, that settles it. I have never known a queen, I 
think, to lay more than one egg in a queen-cell, altho she 
may in a worker-cell. It is by no means an uncommon 
thing for a queen to be held in contempt for some time, and 
then make good work afterward. I have known cases in 
which she was not allowed to lay until a week after being 
put in the hive. If laying workers are present, her chances 


are rather poor. 
iceeaaeaaea 


Chapman Honey-Plant Seed. 





Where can I get some seed of the Chapman honey- 
plant (Echinops spherocephalus) ? WISCONSIN. 


ANSWER.—When the boom of this plant was at its 
hight, there was no difficulty in finding the seed, but at 
the present time I don’t know where you can get any. I 
had quite a plat of it, but at present not a plant, and have 
some doubt whether any one who has tried it in this coun- 
try thinks it worth cultivating. 


—- eo 


Queen Killed in the Cage. 





The queen came and was introduced according to direc- 
tions in an out-apiary. The fourth day afterward I opened 
the hive and found the queen dead in the cage. If killed by 
the bees, it is the first instance under my observation where 
the queen was killed in the cage. The queen seemed in 
fair condition when received and introduced. I am at a loss 
to account for it. NorTH CAROLINA. 


ANSWER.—It is unusual for bees to killa queen in a 
cage, but there is no reason why they might not. Possibly, 
however, the thing is more common than generally sup- 
posed, for the queen might be killed in the cage, and then 
dragged out by the bees before the hive was opened. 


— ———_—-.e = __—___ 


Shade for Bees—Bee-Moths, Etc. 


While I have been taking the American Bee Journal 
(about two years), I have not noticed much in it about 
location, shade, etc. Now, I wish to ask a question or two: 

I have a lot 50x150 feet, which I wish to put about 35 
colonies of bees on next spring. ‘The street is on the west, 
buildings on the north, a grove on the east, a 6-foot board 
fence on the south, and a few trees on the west side. I 
would put the bees on the éast one-half—50x75 feet. 

1. Is it shaded too much ? 

2. Will the bees, while having to rise directly over build- 
ings, grove, and high board fence, store as much honey as 
if their start was on a level ? 

3. The bee-moths make me lots of trouble. Can you 
give me any advice about them? You will likely say, 
‘*Keep your colonies strong.’’ They are. My bees are 
black or brown. You may say, ‘‘ Get Italians ;’’ but I don’t 
want them. I think what I have store more honey, espe- 
cially in supers, than the Italians. I have had both. 

MINNESOTA. 


ANSWERS,—1. Unless the shade is so dense as to make 
the place cold and damp, it is probably all right. 

2. They will do just as well. 

3. Aside from keeping bees strong and having Italians, 
it will be well to take care not to encourage the breeding of 
moths by allowing old combs to lie around, and some help 
may be given by digging out the wormsin the combs by 
the aid of a wire nail. If you will pardon my saying so, I 
venture to say that if your bees have not enough ‘git up 
and git’’ to keep the worms cleared out, they are not as 
good bees as you might have, either for keeping moths at 
bay or for gathering honey. All blacksare not alike, and 
all Italians are not alike, nor for that matter all hybrids, 
and it may be that the Italians and hybrids you had were 
not up to the mark. 





‘* The Hum of the Bees in the Apple-Tree Bloom ”’ is 
the name of the finest bee-keeper’s song—words by Hon. 
Eugene Secor and music by Dr. C. C. Miller. This is 
thought by some to be the best bee-song yet written by Mr. 
Secor and Dr. Miller. It is, indeed, a ‘*hummer.’’ We can 
furnish a single copy of it postpaid, for 10 cents, or 3 copies 
for 25 cents. Or, we will mail a half-dozen copies of it for 
sending us ome new yearly subscription to the American 
Bee Journal at $1.00. 
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VIL Ko Fo Koo Fon Von Vo Vwi A HINT TO BEE-SUPPLY FOLKS. 

That was an extra-good talk that Mr. DeBusk cave 4, 
% The Aiterthought. tt bee-supply folks on page 506. His strong sentence, “The 
beginning of every transaction is in part wrong ught to 
rPrer~rrrrrrrr settle into their minds and souls. We can not see what w, 





The “‘ Old Reliable” seen thru New and Unreliable Glasses. 
By E. E. HASTY, Richards, Ohio. 


FUMIGATING WITH BISULPHIDE OF CARBON. 


That is a large-sized hope which is held out in the edi- 
torial on page 505. Of course, nobody desires to protest 
against it—only let nobody mistake a not yet settled matter 
for a settled one. To give an unpleasant taste or a green- 
yellow tinge to a great heap of choice sections would hardly 
be fun; so be sure (it? a small way) that the bisulphide your 
druggist furnishes you does no harm before you run large 
risks. Desirably convenient to kill the small worms in 
sections it doubtless is. I have a suspicion that dees, and 
not chemicals of any kind, are really the proper agents to 
destroy said little worm villains. 


MR. ANDERSON’S DANISH-AMERICAN APIARY. 


Mr. Anderson proves, on page 497, that a Danish- 
American apiary looks very much like a nice straight-out 
American apiary. The objection to regular unbroken rows, 
which seems at first sight to lie against it, is really removed 
for the most part by those little trees. They practically 
divide the thing up into sections of about three hives each. 


CREATING A DEMAND FOR HONEY. 


How nobly up-to-date and scientific is C. Davenport’s 
question on page 497! ‘‘ Why isn’t the demand and con- 
sumption greater’’—of my honey? Blind scratching and 
kicking around are not likely to remedy things like intelli- 
gent effort along the lines of the answer to that question. 
First find causes, then remove them, rather than wrestle 
with the inevitable effects. Some of the strong reasons, 
however, are not easily removable ; for instance, the multi- 
plicity, excellence, cheapness and handiness of other dain- 
ties on sale, especially sweets. Instead of trying to re- 
move a cause like this sometimes one can remove self and 
honey—to a country road, where the cause does not operate 
so strongly. Glad he succeeds so well with local advertis- 
ing as a means of removing the two greatest reasons, sus- 
picion, and ‘‘ out of sight out of mind.”’ 


BOKHARA THE SAME AS SWEET CLOVER. 


Some of the readers of page 499 probably puzzled their 
heads with the question, What zs Bokhara clover? The 
writer (using both terms in his article) omitted to state that 
Bokhara clover and sweet clover are the same. 

If cattle (or we) ate all that the chemist finds plenty of 
nutriment in, our respective diets would be rather queer. 
On that point chemical analysis is good as far asit goes; 
but it must not be expected to go very far, certainly not so 
far as to dictate to the animal stomach. 


THE CELL-CUP BUSINESS. 


Say, Mr. Pridgen, if you don’t look out some of the out- 
siders will be stampeded with the idea that your neat and 
wholesale arrangements are really to dip honeycomd, to put 
fabricated honey in. 7Z7hey will hardly be able to see how 
sO many queen-cells should be needed. Your soakt board 
on which to shape and cool goblet bases is further evidence 
of ingenuity—if any were needed. Page 499. 


‘*“LARGE HIVES’? AND A BISCUIT HONEY-MOP. 


Mr. Davenport’s hive ‘‘eight feet square ’’ sounds as if 
Squinting toward the importation of another enormous spe- 
cies of bee. And that stingy Texan, who used biscuit to 
mop up the last stray drop of honey, when he (in verisimili- 
tude) ‘‘robbed his bees’’—well, a room just about the size 
of that bee-hive, with a cross-bar window in it, seems to be 
what he is steering for. Page 501. 

SWARMS OF B’S. 

Many years agosome one got up a large and cunning 
swarm of B’s—and it wasa good one. Unlike other bees, 
they seemed to do the most good by emigration, and being 
found ever and anon on a new bush. Well, when I saw the 
‘*Swarm of B’s”’ at the head of ‘‘ General Items,”’ page 506, 
I supposed it was the same eternal, wandering swarm, and 
came near not reading it. Lo,a new swarm, good as the 
oldone. Thanks to the nameless somebody who made all 
these B’s, notwithstanding his ‘‘ Miss B Haviour.”’ 





are getting. Because weare at their mercy they ough; ;, 
be merciful—supposing, of course, they really want to 4, 


° ° ‘v do 
the fair thing, which most of them do. Considerable jy). 
provement would result, I imagine, should ea dealer 


soberly ask himself, Would my customer buy this if he coyjg 
see it before he bought ? 


CHUNK HONEY IN THE SOUTH, 


Did you ever? So prominent a man as E. J. Atchley 
producing and advocating chunk honey! Still, if the South. 
ern market calls for it, and will have it, perhaps Mr. A. ; 
allright. That it can be shipt in cans with no such smash. 
age and leakage as sections often incur, is a strong point j, 
its favor. It seems it does not mash itself up so badly js 
extracted honey enough to fill up all the crevices is put jy— 
and thus 20 percent or so of extracted is workt off at the 
same price. Wonder how they open and close their cans 
Page 516. 

KEEPING VIRGIN QUEENS. 


So Mr Doolittle finds that virgin queens can be kept 
nearly four weeks unmated,and yet become fertile even. 
tually; but such have always been very poor queens. Prob- 
ably he is right as to the reason. A queen put alone will 
worry herself to deathin a few hours; and it is very rea- 
sonable to suppose that worrying about captivity when sie 
greatly desires to go out, altho it does not kill her, damages 
her constitutionally and vitally. Page 514. 


TWO COMB-FOUNDATION ITEMS. 


From the editorial review of Prof. Gillette on comb 
foundation, I cull two items to hold up one more time 
Natural midrib at some times is almost twice as heavy as 
at other times. No foundation midribs are thinned down 
quite as thin as natural ones. Page 520. 


BEES AND THE KORAN. 


Were it not for the general reliability of the British Bee 
Journal, I should almost be tempted to think it had been 
taken in by an interpolated copy of the Koran. Even if the 
quotations on page 521 do come from a standard copy, | 
still don’t get quite rid of the idea that some writer later 
than Mohammed (and less shrewd) has been interjecting 
his own notions as he copied. Take these words as a test 
‘* European bee-keepers call them drones.”’ Just think once 
what Europe was early in the seventh century. How should 
an Arab know what European bee-keepers thought—or care 
to mention opinions from such a sunken barbarian hole, in 
case he accidentally knew? (I’mclearing the road, don't 
you see, to believe the book in case I want to believe’ 
Granting authenticity both ancient and modern, we have 
here a strong example of an able man going out of his field, 
the religious field, quite needlessly, and getting into the 
mire—like all who do their trades forsake. What fatal spell 
is it about bees which has made all men take leave of their 
senses when writing of them? Why do even wise men 
claim, practically, that they know all about them when they 
know almost nothing? It does look a little imposter-ish 
and shrewd to tell that bees all come home at night on the 
eve before the Mohammedan Sabbath, but not on other 
eves. Every once in awhile some one would watch to see 
if a lot of bees came in before any went out on Friday 
morn, and not seeing them (naturally he would not, as itis 
rather rare) he would be much strengthened in the true 
faith—and most likely would not test the other mornings ©! 
the week. Even should he see lots of early bees Friday 
morn it would be easily said, Satan moved somebody t 
ture a lot of your bees, and let them loose at an hour to mis 
lead you. 

PREVENTING THE TEARING OF CAPPINGS. 


On page 527 I wonder if Mr. Hairston is right, t! 

in famine-time leave a super of honey with less waste © 
time if a little honey is poured on the escape-board intro 
duced. If so, why? I'll guess that the honey gives them 
the impression and feeling of business and prosperity, 45° 
thus causes them to act more as they would in prosperous 
times. In robbing times naturally the normal fee!ing * 
‘*hold the fort’’ and fight. That the fluid honey de 

would save some tearing of cappings, one almost *noWs 
without trying. 
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inally have her, and she seems 
fully equal to our red-clover queen 
ars ago. The colony of this queen 
riven one of the most remarkable 
ings on red clover of any bees we 


ever had, notwithstanding the | 


; has been robbed repeatedly of 

« larve for queen-rearing. The 
gucen in question is an imported one, 
and, therefore, of the genuine pure 
ther-colored Italian stock. We have 
been sending out daughters from her 
all the season, but we had not discov- 


ered her value until the clover season, 
second growth, came on, and then her 
colony so far out-distanced all the other 


450 that she attracted attention at once. 
We can not sell her daughters untes- 
ted any more for 75 cts.; but when ta- 
ken with Gleanings we will sell them 
for $1.00; that is to say, we will send 
Gleanings one year, and an untested 
red-clover queen from this $200 mother 
for $2.00; a tested queen of this same 
stock, and Gleanings one year, for $4; 
or a select tested and Gleanings for one 
year, $6.00. These queens will be sold 
only in connection with Gleanings. 

Atho these queens have heen offered 
only a week there is a great demand 
for them, and therefore we can only 
guarantee that the orders will be 
filled in rotation and sent as fast as 
they are ready to send out. Those who 
send orders immediately will stand the 
best show of getting stock at once. We 
can not guarantee to supply, this sea- 
son, select tested stock, as we may not 
have it, as such queens will necessarily 
be limited, but we ¢hink we can furnish 
all that will be called for. 

It must, however, be understood that 
these ‘queens are not golden yellow, 
neither are their bees of the five- 
banded stock. They are simply leath- 
er-colored Italians whose mother came 
direct from Italy. Those who desire 
queens of this stock had better get 
them this season, as the queen may 
die this winter. At the present time 
we are setting aside some of her choice 
tested queens for next season, to test 
for our own use. 





SHIPPING-CASES. 


Our No-Drip Cases are still in the 
lead. We keep constantly on hand a 
large assortment from 12-pound size 
up. We also make special sizes to 
order, 

That Root’s Cases are in demand is 
shown by the fact that one dealer alone 
has ordered 16,000 this season. 


FEEDERS. 


How about your winter stores? Are | 
you sure your bees have enough? | 
Should it be necessary to feed you can’t | 


do it easier than with our Division- | ; 
| of Wisconsin, in June Review. No one 


Board Feeder. This is made to hang 
like a frame in a Langstroth hive. 
Price, 20 cents each, complete. Less 
in quantities. 


**Operator No. 6 puts the honey-combs in the 
extractors, which is a Cowan 4-frame reversi- 
ble, with ball-bearings and lever-brake — in 
short, the best extractor on the market.” 


Extract from article of N. E. France, 


is better qualified to judge the worth 

of an extractor than Mr. France. He 

says the Root COWAN Is THE BEsT. 
Thousands of others say so. 





Honey-Labels. 


Do you use labels for your honey? | 
Are they really ATTRACTIVE labels? If | 


| you do not you may be losing many 


sales because your honey lacks attract- 
iveness. You can’t expect to market 
your honey at the best price unless you 
use every care in putting itup. Send 
for our label catalog and see our 1, 2, 
and 3 color labels, 


Glass Honey-Packages, 


We have all sizes of Mason Jars with 
aluminum or porcelain-lined caps. Also 


| Jelly Tumblers, two sizes ; Glass Pails, 
| four sizes ; and Self-Sealing Jam Jars. 
| Besides these we still have the four 


sizes square jars, which have long been 
on the market. Don’t forget us when 
you need glass packages for honey. 





Tin Packages for Honey. 


If you are one of the people who 
market extracted honey in small lots 
you will find our pails just what you 
want. A dozen sizes and kinds to se- 
lect from. We also furnish square cans 
—1-quart, 2-quart; 1-gallon and 5-gal- 
lons. A single can or carload, as,you 
wish. Write for prices. 


RUBBER STAMPS. 


Have you ever thought how handy it 
would be to use a rubberstamp to mark 
your honey-cases, showing the grade ? 
Then, too, if you sell in the home mar- 
ket you ought to have your name on 
the case so it would be returned. We 
make stamps of all kinds for all sorts 
of purposes. Let us send you our rub- 
ber stamp circular. 





Gleanings in Bee-Culture. 


When our advertisers write us that 
taeir advertisements have paid them 
well, we know GLEANINGS IN BEE- 
CULTURE must be read by the best bee- 
keepers. We know, too, that GLEAN- 
INGS is appreciated, for our circulation 
is increasing allthetime. Send 25c 
for a six months’ trial and get A.I. R’s 
Notes of Travel and hundreds of other 
interesting things. 


WINTER-CASES. 


Our Winter-Cases are made of thin 
lumber dovetailed at the corners, with 
a telescope cover. 

The cost is only 75 cents each singly, 
yet for convenience they are unsur- 
past, and only excelled by the chaff 
hive in the protection afforded. Don’t 
let your bees winter-kill or spring- 
dwindle when you can avoid it by using 
our Winter-Cases. 





Comb-Foundation Mills. 


Perhaps you are so far from us and 
rates are so high that you want to 
make your own foundation. 

Our mills are being improved con- 
stantly. If you want to purchase a 
foundation mill, send for package of 
samples showing different styles we 
can furnish. Send 2c stamp for these. 


HONEY. 


We buy a number of carloads of comb and ex- 
tracted honey each year. If you have secureda 
good crop send us your offer. You don’t have 
to worry about the returns if you sell to us. 


If you have extracted honey send sample. If 
you have failed to secure enough for your home 
market, let us supply you. We have honey en- 
gaged all over the country, and can ship direct 
irom the producer, many times. 





SPECIAL GOODS. 


This is the time when you should 
order odd size or special goods. Our 
busy season is over and we can do al- 
most any work in wood you went, 
either for bee-keepers or others. 

We makea specialty of packing- 

s, from the size of a section-box 
u Let us figure with you. 





Bushel Boxes. 


Bee-keepers are always looking for 
labor-saving ideas. Have you ever read 
our 16-page pamphlet, “‘ Handling Farm 
Produce ?”’ It is full of information 
and gives prices of bushel boxes and 
other things. Free for the asking. 











THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio. 





AGENCIES. 


A list of our principal agencies will 
be mailed you on request. We can ship 
from stock such items as our regular 
Hives, Sections, Foundation, Extract- 
ors, etc., from these agencies. 

Send your order direct to us, if you 
prefer, and request that we ship from 
nearest point, and we will doso, saving 
you freight charges and giving you 
quick delivery. 
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Or, Manual of the Apiary, 


——BY— 


PROF, A. J. COOK. 


460 Pages—16th (1899) Edition—18th Thou- 
sand—$1.25 postpaid. 


A description of the book here is quite unnec- 
essary—it is simply the most complete scientific 
and practical bee-book publisht to-day. Fully 
illustrated, and all written in the most fascinat- 
ing style. The author is also too well-known to 
the whole bee-world to require any introduction. 
No bee-keeper is fully equipt, or his library 
complete, without THE BEE-KEEPERS’ GUIDE. 

This 16th and late® edition of Prof. Coock’s 
magnificent book of 460 pages, in neat and sub- 
stantial cloth binding, we propose to GIVE AWAY 
to our FS subscribers, for the work of get- 
ting NEW subscribers for the American Bee 
Journal. 


Given for TWO New Subscribers. 


The following offer is made to PRESENT sub- 
scribers only, and no premium is also given to 
the two NEW subscribers—simply the Bee Jour- 
nal for one year: 

Send us TWO NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee 
Journal (with $2.00),and we will mail you a copy 
of Prof. Cook’s book FREE as a premium. 
Prof. Cook’s book alone sent for $1.25, or we club 
it with the Bee Journal for a year—both for only 
$1.75. But surely anybody can get only TWO 
NEW SUBSCRIBERS to the Bee Journal fora year, 
and thus get the book asa premium. Letevery 
body try for it. Wiil YOU have one? 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 


118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





H + If you care to know of ist 
California ! Fruits, Flowers, Climate 
or Resources, send forasample copy of Cali- 
fornia’s Favorite Paper— 

The Pacific Rural Press, 

The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
aper of the Pacific Coast. Publisht weekly, 
Sondoomely illustrated, $2.00 perannum. Sam- 
ple copy free 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS. 
330 Market Street, - SAN Franciaco, C CAL. 





You pay for what you get in this world. 
sition we want you to try our great medicine for Indigestion. Constipation, 
. Headache, Insomnia, ‘‘the Blues,” 


Laxative 


to know how good it is, 
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Fall Honey Coming Lively. 


The fall honey crop is now coming 
at a lively rate. A hive on the scales 
showed a gain of 10% pounds one day 
last week, and 29 pounds for 5 consecu- 
tive days. Ifit holds warm we seem 
likely to get a record-breaker from 
goldenrod. H. D. BURRELL. 

Van Buren Co., Mich., Sept. 10. 





Another Poor Honey Season. 


Our bees have done poorly. We have 
taken only about 200 pounds from 29 
colonies, spring count, and will get but 
little more at the end of the season. 
They made a good start in the early 
spring and_built up finely, and have 
gathered just enough honey to keep in 
good condition to take advantage of a 
harvest should it come. And why it 
has not come cannot be stated by this 
deponent. We have had no severe 
drouth nor excess of rain; all kinds of 
vegetation have grown luxuriantly. 

L,. JONES. 


Floyd Co., Iowa, Sept. 4. 





Bees Scraping—Best Season. 


I see on page 569 a question and an- 
swer in regard to bees scraping the 
alighting-board of the hive, near the 
entrance. I have noticed this same 
thing many times, and think that when 
they do this they are perfectly con- 
tented with their home; that is, they 
have no notion of swarming. Did any 
one ever know of acolony casting a 


swarm while this was in progress? If 
so, I would like to hear of it. 
This has been the best season for 


honey with us since I have ween in the 


Golden Italian Oueens 
By return mail, 75 cents each; $7.5 
They pleased every customer this y 
why not? They are the prettiest, ge 
best hustlers you ever saw. 
—Muth’s— 
Square Glass Honey-Jars 


Just the package for home trade. | 
ROOT’S GOODS at their prices. 


HONEY. 
Have you any FANCY WHITE com 
tracted honey torsale? Also beeswax w 
Cc H.W. WEBER, 
2146 Central Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


FOR HOMESEEKERS. 

The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. P 
R’y will sell regular Homeseekers’ Ex 
cursion tickets to all points in South 
Dakota, at one fare plus $2.00 for the 
round trip, on Sept. 18 and Oct. 2, 1900, 
This will enable parties to visit th 
Corn Belt Exposition to 
Mitchell, S. D., Sept. 26 to Oct. 
inclusive. This exposition is held to 
demonstrate the great agricultural re- 
sources, wealth and possibilities of 
this thriving State. The exposition is 
held in a gorgeously decorated corn- 
palace, which for beauty can hardly 
be excelled anywhere by a building of 
a temporary nature. There are thou- 
sands of acres of cheap lands left in 
South Dakota that will, under the 
present conditions in that State rapidly 
increase in price, and the holding of 
this corn-palace with its many attrac- 
tions, that both amuse and instruct, 
should be an opportunity that all land 
and investment seekers should 
brace. 

For further information apply toany 
ticket agent of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul R’y, or address Geo. H. 
Heafford, General Passenger Agent, 
Chicago. 39A3t 
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You understand that. 


and like complaints— 


That’s what we do. 


At all Druggists— 10 and 25 cents. 


Handsome 
Stick Pin 


FREE! 


will send you ‘‘Health” 
worth double the money. 
ductory offer. 

money returned, 


until you know something about it. 
is to let you try it. 
booklet, and we will send you a free sample package, that you may try it yourself. 
you will always keep it in the house, if you once try it. 


NERVO-VITAL 


We know you won’t buy it, 


Order by number. 
Only one pin to one person, 
Send now while the offer is good, 


.But as a business propo- 
siliousness, Sick 


Tablets 


The best way to get you 


Send Stamp for “Health” 


We know 


What fairer offer could we make? 


If, instead of sending for a sample, yousend us 25c we 
booklet,a 25c box 
gold stick-pin, set with emerald, 


and a handsome 
pearl, warranted to be 
This is an extra intro- 
If unsatisfactory, 


ruby or 


MODERN REMEDY COMPANY, KEWANEE, ILLINOIS. 


[This company will do exactly as it promises.—Editors. | 
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jiness. I had eight colonies, 
count, two of them almost 
ess. lincreast to 24 artificially, 
ey soon commenced to swarm, 
seemed as tho they were going 
rm themselves to death. They 
:y number of colonies up to 34, 
‘ed over 1,000 pounds of surplus 
_and all are in good condition. 
is this for bee-keeping in North 
ina? I have imported Italians, 
en Cyprians, and Holy Land bees, 
find them all good races. Cyprians 
the best of all for comb-building 
honey-gathering, but a little too 
rd to control when excited. 
H. E. Correry. 
Rutherford Co., N. C., Sept. 11. 





A Very Dry Season. 


We are having a very dry season, no 
white honey at all. Nuclei have 
swarmed out by the dozens. A neigh- 
bor has had several colonies starve, or 
nearly so. There is very little brood 
or honey in the hives. It is the driest 
season I ever saw. If we have rains 
we may get buckwheat honey. Hay 
was 4 ofacrop. W. L. COGGSHALL. 

Tompkins Co., N. Y., July 25. 





No Surplus Honey. 


We have had no surplus honey this 
year, and bees have barely lived thru 
the season. We expect them to get 
some winter stores from goldenrod this 
week. I have been breeding for non- 
swarming bees for years. If some call 
the Dadant hive a barn I would be 
pleased to know what you would call 
some of mine—perhaps a ranch. They 
are 30 inches long and 18 inches wide, 
with airspace. They have 22 frames 
10%x1l2inches. P. W. Corva, M.D. 

Jefferson Co., Ind., Aug. 30. 


Swarming. 


On page 310 I read about Mr. Smith’s 
second swarm in 21 days. Three years 
ago I bought a colony of bees of a man 
who found them in a tree which he cut 
down, giving him 20 cents for it. I 
clipt the queen’s wing and put them 
into a frame hive, where they staid 
until May 22d, when they swarmed. I 
caught the same queen and put her in 
a 10-frame Langstroth hive. The 
swarm was the largest lever saw. May 
26th they swarmed again, leaving a 
very good colony in the hive, also a 
queen-cell with an egg in it. The 
queen was an Italian. How is that ? 

M. H. SOSSOMAN. 

Franklin Co., Ark., Sept. 4. 


Wetting Sections Before Folding. 


There area good many of us who 
cannot afford to wet a whole bunch of 
sections when we only want a few. 
When all are wet those not used mil- 
dew or mold, which makes them look 
dark. Here isa way to wet sections 
before folding them : 

Take what you can grasp in one 
iand, having the grooves all one way. 
Sunt the ends against something to 
make them even, then hold in both 
ands and press down edgewise to even 
them the other way; while in this 

ipe incline them over sidewise about 

degrees, which will make all the 





>harples Cream Separators: Profitable Dairying 


SPECIAL NOTICE! 


Last wiuter’s cut of basswood is the whitest it has been for many seasons. 
We are now making sections out of this new stock and therefore are in a posi- 
tion to furnish you with the very finest quality in the market. 


LEWIS WHITE-POLISHT SECTIONS 


Are perfect in workmanship and color. 
Orders shipt immediately upon receipt. A complete line of everything 
needed in the apiary. Five different styles of Bee-Hives. 
Lewis Foundation Fastener simplest and best machine for the purpose. 
Price, ONE DOLLAR, without Lamp. 


G.B. LEWIS CoO., Watertown,Wis., U.S.A. 


BRANCHES: AGENCIES: 


G. B. Lewts Co, 19 So. Alabama St., Indianap- L. C. WoopMAN...........Grand Rapids, Mich, 
olis, Ind. FRED FouLtGer & SONS........... Ogden, Utah. 


G. B. Lewis Co., 515 First Ave., N. E., Minne- 


E. T. ApBotrT, St. Joseph, Missouri. 
apolis, Minn 


Special Southwestern Agent. 


SEND FOR CATALOG. 








CALIFORMIA We Are Importers and Breeders 
BELG IAN of Belgian Hares, Our stud is led by Wantage Fox, (score 96); 
Champion Duke of Cheshire, (winner 13 First and Gold 


medal); Buttercup (score 96). Ve have an unusually good 
KARE lot of youngsters. For prices, etc., address our Chicago office. 

. CALIFORNIA BELGIAN HARE ASSOCIATION, 
ASSOCIATION. Breeding Farm. Alameda, California. 340 Dearborn St., Chicago, ills, 


INCORPOKATED. ) 





MAUL URUAVAURU AUR RUA ULURUL UAL A 
Dr. Miller’s Honey-Queens! € 


One Untested Queen Free as a Premium 
for sending ONE New Subscriber 
to the American Bee Journal 
for one year. 


Or, send us $1.50 and we will mail you 
a Queen and also credit your own 
subscription for One Year. 


Or, for $1.00 queen alone by return mail. 


We have been fortunate in making an 
arrangement with DR. C. C. MILLER—the 
well-known honey-specialist—to rear queens 
EXCLUSIVELY FOR US DURING THE 
SEASON OF 1900. ‘These Queens will be mailed in rotation, so 
** first come first served.”’ 

The Queens Dr. Miller will send out on our orders will be pre- 
cisely the same as those he rears for his own use, so of course they 
will be from his best stock. His best colony in 1899 had a queen 
reared in 1898; May 5, 1899, it had brood in 4 frames, and he gave it 
at that time a frame of brood without bees. It had no other help, 
but May 25a frame of brood with adhering bees was taken from it, 
and the same thing was repeated June 3, leaving it at that time 5 
frames of brood. It stored 178 sections of honey, weighing 159 
pounds (and that after July 20, in a poor season), being 2% times the 
average yield of all his colonies. A point of importance is the fact 
this colony did not swarm, and an inspection every week or 10 days 
showed that at no time during the entire season was there even so 
much as an egg in a queen-cell. Dr. Miller rears queens from this 
one. 

The demand nowadays is for BEES THAT GET THE HONEY 
when there is any to get, and Dr. Miller has such bees. You will 
want to have a queen from his best, we are sure, even if she is not 
pure Italian. 

Do not send any orders to Dr. Miller, as all orders MUST come 
thru us, according to our agreement. 

Remember, send us $1.00 for ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER to the 
American Bee Journal for one year, and YOU will get ONE oF pr. 
MILLER’S UNTESTED HONEY-QUEENS FREE AS A PREMIUM. This offer 
is made only to our present regular subscribers. Orders for queens 
are to be filled in rotation. 


Address all orders to GEORGE Ww. YORK & Co., 
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118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. = 
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IT PAYS TO DEHORN , ¥)orr 08 orn Ee otter beet 
Trane an casiest te wee athe Meystone Dehorning Knife 


Cuts-on four sides at once. without crushing or bruising. Endorsed by leading colleres. 





Highest award at world’s fair. Send for circulars. M, T. PHILLIPS, Pomeroy, Pa., (Successor to A. C. BROSIUS). 
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openings show.. Now grasp them in H. G. Quirin, the Queen-Br der When removing the empty y 
the left hand, and pour cold water from 4 Is as wenal again ou teaiad with C6 er, almost always found more or les ; e 
a common teakettle in the grooves. improved strain of bees around on top of the frames I 


Hold them tight together to keep the 

water from going between them, and 

lay them down ina pile with grooves 

up. To foid them, turn the bunch over, 

and all is well. C. CRANK. 
Oscoda Co., Mich. 


Crop Failure—A Yellow Weed. 


The honey crop in this immediate 
vicinity has been a failure this year. 
I got only about 150 pounds (in the 
spring) from 20 colonies. Usually the 
bees are working busily at this time on 
the yellow weed I mentioned once be- 
fore, but altho the ground in every di- 
rection is covered with its yellow 
bloom, the bees are doing no good. 
Fig. 133, page 387, of Dadant’s Lang- 
stroth, is an exact cut of this yellow 
weed, which is there called ‘*‘ Helenium 
tenuifolium,’’ the honey of which Dr. 
J. P. H. Brown is quoted as classing 
poisonous; but if it is, it must either 
be very slightly so, or vary with local- 
ity. During the past winter we ate 
over 100 pounds of it without the 
slightest ill effect, but the flavor is 
rather disagreeable, in addition to its 
bitterness, which also seems to vary in 
amount. ALBERT E. ISAAc. 

Morgan Co., Ala., Sept. 5 





Fairly Good koney Crop. 


The honey crop has been fairly good 
here, strong colonies getting 50 pounds 
each of extracted honey. I expect to 
get that much more when the fall flow- 
ers bloom. 

My premium Dr. Miller queen re- 
ceived some weeks ago, is doing nicely. 
Her workers are two and three banded. 
I liberated her immediately upon arri- 
val, in a queenless colony, with no 
trouble. They are getting strong now 
for the fall. S. CHEATHAM. 

Edgefield Co., S. C., Aug. 30. 





Paper Bag Feeders—Printers’ Ink. 


There was very little honey produced 
in this part of the country this season. 
My bees didn’t average 10 pounds of 
surplus honey to the colony, but they 
are filling upnicely with fall honey for 
winter, and they are rearing a nice lot 
of young brood for next spring. I had 
the queeps caged in about 100 hives 
during the buckwheat flow. I don’t 
like August bees for wintering, so I 
thought I would try September and 
October bees, and new hives and 
combs, for a change; sol caged the 
queens for9or10days. To try such 
an experiment on so many hives was 
rather a risky thing—I should have 
tried it on four or five hives first, but I 
suppose I will know more about it 
when the cherry-trees are in bloom 
next spring. 

I had no idea that printers’ ink was 
so poisonous to bees, but a case that 
came under my observation lately 
proved it to be true beyond a doubt. 
I have been in the lazy habit of using 
for feeders small paper bags—the kind 
that storekeepers use for tying up gro- 
ceries. Whenever I found a colony 
that needed feeding, I poured four or 
five pounds of honey or thick syrup 
into a paper sack, and placed it on top 
of the frames, with an empty super 
and tight cover on top of the hive. 





**GOLDEN** 
ITALIAN QUEENS. 


The A. L. Root Co. tell us that our queens are 
EXTRA FINE. We obtained thru special cor- 
7 prweeng oe a breeder from Doolittle,who says, 
“If there is a queen in the U.S. worth $1 00, this 
queen is.”’ Queens bred from her, soon as they 
begin to lay, , $1. 00 each. 

Queens promptly by RETURN MAIL. We 
guarantee safe delivery. 





Price of Queens after July I. | 1 6 12 
w oo i$ .50/$ 2.75$ 5.00 
Selected warranted . er 75, 4.00 7.00 
Tested ... Sa ae 1.00} 5.00 9.00 
Selected tested . essa -| 1.50) 8.00 
Extrase lected tested . eheen 3.00 


Bees from these Queens all 
yellow to tip. 





Address all orders to 
H. G. QUIRIN, Parkertown, Erie County, Ohio. 
34A6t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has no Sag in Brood-Frames. 
Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has no Fishbone in the Surplus 
Honey. 

Being the cleanest is usually workt 

the quickest of any foundation made. 


Jj. A. VAN DEUSEN, 


Sole Manufacturer, 
Sprout Brook, Montgomery Co., N.¥. 
Wholesale 


DITTMER'S | xizs; 
FOUNDATION 


This foundation is made by an absolutely 

nou-dipping process, thereby producing a per- 
fectly clear and pliable foundation that retains 
oe odor and color of beesw ax, and is free from 

irt. 

Working wax into foundation for cash, a 
specialty. Write for samples and prices. 


A full line of Supplies at the very lowest 
prices, and in any quantity. Best quality and 
prompt shipment. Send for large, illustrated 
catalog. 


GUS. DITTMER, Augusta, Wis. 


Beeswax Wanted. 
Please mention Ree Journal when writing. 

















tHe ADVANTAGES 


f alow down wagon,such as ease 
\ of loading, saving ot heavy lift- 
) ing, saving the land from cutting up and 

rutting, are derived from using aset of 


1 | Electric Steel Wheels 


They convert your old wagon intoa low 
down handy wagon at the lowest possi- 
ble cost. They are made of steel with 
either direct or staggered oval steel 
spokes, They are made in sizes to fitany 

4 wagon. A set of these wheels means 
that you have practically two wagons:—A low one for the 
farm and a high one for thesroads. Any aes ou want, 
and all wide, non-rutting, easy draft tires, at once 
for catalogue, prices, etc. 

Electric Whee! Co., Box46 , Quincy, Ill. 
SOSHSSSHSSHNSOHOSHECEHEESEOROEEECOE OES 


Fiease Mcnuon Kee Journal when writing. 


The Emerson Binder 


This Emerson stiff-board Binder with cloth 
back for the American Bee Journal we mail for 
but 60 cents; or we will send it with the Bee 
Journal for one year—both for only $1.40. It is 
a fine thing to preserve the copies of the Jour- 
nal as fast as they are received. If you have 
this “Emerson” no further binding is neces- 

ary. 
GEORGE W YORK & CO. 
118 Michigan Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


6 F F S= Qu EENS 
ers, Sections, 

™ Comb vounéatica 
and = ——_ Supplies 

ad 


FREE Catalogae., & T. vasaGan, Boltevitie, 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
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thought at first that the bees «,: 


fighting among themselves abou the 
pin-holes that I made in the bags fo, 
the syrup to run thru. The: i 
surely no chance for robbers, a al. 


ways feed in the evening. I have come 
to the conclusion that it was “J, p 
Reeser & Co., Dry Goods, Gro 
Millinery, Etc.,’’ that was printed oy 
the paper bags that was the cause of 
the trouble. I don’t know what |); 
do, but I think I will have to get some 
feeders made to order, without 
printing on them. Wo. KERN, 
Sullivan Co., Pa., Sept. 5. 


ries, 


ae 





Bees Did Fairly Well. 


My bees have done fairly well so far 
this season, but we had too much rain 
until recently. We look for a he avy 
fall crop of honey. I have 90 colonies 
in two-story Simplicity hives, but I 
ran out or hives toward the last and 
put one hive in a drum coal-stove, and 
they are as happy as if they were ina 
$5 hive. D. F. Marrs. 

McLennan Co., Tex., Aug. 25. 


Did Fairly Well on White Clover. 


Bees did tolerably well on white clo- 
ver for a time here, then it turned off 
dry, and the flow ceast. Now they are 
doing fairly well on Spanish-needle, 
smartweed, goldenrod, etc. I have 
sold some honey at 12% cents per sec- 
tion, and more at 13 cents a pound. 
Bees wéll secure enough and to spare 
to winter on. I have 41 colonies, and 
want to increase as fast as practicable 
to 100. DANIEL JONEs. 

Marshall Co., Ill., Sept. 7 


Honey Crop a Total Failure. 


The honey crop is a total failure 
here this season. I will have to feed 
to get the bees thru the winter. 

J.C. BERGEN. 

Humboldt Co., Iowa, Sept. 6. 


Blooming of Alfalfa. 


Ina recent issue of the American 
Bee Journal a mistake is made in 
teaching that alfalfa does not bloom 
the first season. If it is planted by 
the 4th of July it will get ripe before 
frost, and frost comes early at this 
altitude. JAMES H. WING. 

Prowers Co., Colo., Sept. 1. 


A Beginner’s Experience. 


I am a beginner with bees, having 
bought three. colonies in the spring 
which have increast to nine. I have 
been greatly helpt by taking the Am- 
erican Bee Journal, and expect to take 
it as long as I keep bees. 

I bought a black colony of bees last 
spring which was six years old, and 
had never castaswarm. It was ordi- 
narily strong and had lots of honey. 
I wanted to work for increase, so I 
divided the colony, taking three frames 
of brood and bees and placing them in 
another hive, gave it one of Dr. 
Miller’s queens, and it is doing fi 
The old colony soon filled up the br« 
chamber and started to fill the super. 
but all at once it failed to work. I ‘cit 
them for a few days and they becz 
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oss. I finally divided them 


“2 nd the new colony went to 
= .plendidly the same day. The 

‘did not do any better, so I left 
it iays longer, then killed the old 


and they went to work at once. 
When I killed the old queen Icut out 
queen-cells and left the colony 


= jess for five days. Before intro- 
ie the new queen I lookt thru the 
ni . carefully, and found a strip of 
new comb built on one of the brood- 
fr s about two inches long with 
three queen-cells on it. Each cell was 
capt over and had a queen in it. I 


wish some one would tell me how those 
queen-eggs got there. I have had six 
queens and lost only one, and it was 
my fault they did not accept her. 

A swarm issued July 10 which I gave 
foundation starters and a queen, and 
it has filled its hive and 24 sections; 
and on Aug. 5it cast another swarm, 
the largest I ever saw, 

JAMES H. KNoTTs. 

Preston Co., W. Va., Sept. 4. 





Bees Surprised Him. 


I arrived home from the Chicago 
convention at noon, Sept. 3, none the 
worse from my ten days’ visit in the 
Windy City. Matters at home seemed 
to have gone on about as well as if I 
had not been absent. Strange, isn’t 
it? The bees, too, thought to surprise 
me would be about the right thing to 
do, by getting a ‘‘move on,’’ which 
they seem to have done, and have kept 
it up ever since. I have abandoned 
the thought of having to feed for win- 
tering the bees, and:am nursing the 
prospect for at least a little surplus to 
help make buckwheat cakes a little 
more relishsome for my own family. 
In my communication under ‘‘ General 
Items,’’ page 572, the type make me 
say ‘‘ounces”’ instead of ‘* pounds.”’ 
The scales colony is now 12% pounds 
heavier than it was Aug. 24—not a big 
gain, but better thanaloss. What is 
true of this colony is apparently true 
of my 40 others. F. W. HALL. 

Sioux Co., Iowa, Sept. 10. 





aman 


The Adel Queen 


you sent me in 1899 is the best queen I ever saw. 
Her colony stored 42 pounds whitest honey in 
1? days, commencing Aug. llth, now working 
on third super. Send two more queens. 

Gro. H. WEAVER, Rome, N. Y. 


One queen, $1.00. Send for September prices. 
Au HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


“The Prohibition Hand-Book 


wine 


Utah.—There will be a meeting of the Utah 
Bee-Keepers’ Association in the City and 
County Building, Salt Lake City, Oct. 6, 1900, 
at 10 o’clock a.m., to which all are cordially in- 
vited. A full program in the interest of the in- 
dustry will be presented. Correspondence is 
solicited. Send in questions and send us the 
addresses of other bee-keepers. Amoug the sub- 
jects it is desired to consider are the purchase 
of supplies and the disposing of bee-products. 

{. S. LOVEsy, Pres. J. B. Face, Sec’y. 


IMinois.—The annual meeting of the Northern 
Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association, will be held 
in the Court House in Freeport, U11., on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Oct. 16 and 17,1900. All are 
cordially invited to attend. 

B. KENNEDY, Sec. 

R. F. D. No. 5, Rockford, I11. 





Keystone Dehorning Knife.—The advertise- 
ment of the famous Keystone Dehorning Knife 
appears again in our columns with this issue. 
Our readers will remember this as having been 
made and sold by the late A.C. Brosius, who 
was also the inventor and patentee. After Mr. 
Brosius’ death the business was carried on by 
Mr. H. T. Phillips, and later purchast by him 
outright, and removed to Pomeroy, Pa., where 
increast facilities will permit reaching after 
new trade. The “ Keystone Knife” has hosts 
of friends among those who advocate dehorn- 
ing, and, wnder the care of Mr. Phillips, will 
undoubtedly add tothe name and fame it al- 
ready enjoys. Address, M. T. Phillips, Pom- 
eroy, Pa., and mention this paper. 





| To Buy Honey 


Warlte What have you to offer 
and at what price ? 


“33Atf ED WILKINSON, Wilton, Wis. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing 


FREE FOR A MONTH.... 


If you are interested in Sheep in any way 
you cannot afford to be without the best 
Sheep Paper publisht in the United States. 


Wool Markets and Sheep 


has a hobby which is the sheep-breeder and 
his industry, first,foremost and all the time. 
Are you interested? Write to-day. 

WOOL MARKETS AND SHEEP, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing 
DUA 


BEE-SUPPLIES ! 


8 Root’s Goods at Root’s Prices“@® 
PoupEr’s Honey-Jars and every- 
thing used by bee-keepers. Prompt 
Service—low freight rate. Catalog 
free. WALTER S. POUDER, 

512 Mass. Ave., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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; ; AND DIRECTORY OP 
Belgian Hare Guide Seeders. Price 2c. 
Iniand Poultry Journal €o., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
GINSENG et any onto 
Write to-day. AMERICAN GINSENG GARDENS, Rose Hill, N. ¥. 


38Est 








Mention the American Bee Journal. 


and Voter’s Manual,”’ Size, 5X7 Inches ; 50 Pages. 


mtains Platform, Sketches, Pictures and Letters of Acceptance of Candidates and much valu- 


ble Statistical matter. Full of Facts. 


r copy, postpaid; $1.00 per dozen, postpaid. 


An Argument Settler. 
tend your order at once to 


Pass them around. Price, 10c 


ALONZO E, WILSON, Room 823—153 La Salle St., Chicago, IIL 





25 cents Cash x 
paid for Beeswax. * 


pon its receipt, or 28 cents in trade. 


This is a good time 
ty x to send in your Bees- 
wax. Weare paying 
25 cents a pound— 
CASH—for best yel- 
Impure wax not taken at any price. 


Address as follows, very plainly, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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CuHIcaGo, Sept. 12.—The market is in good 
shape and choice lots of white comb honey 
bring 15¢c; good but not strictly No. 1lsells at 
13@14c; amber, best grades, 12@12%c: dark, 
9@10c. Extracted, best grade of white, 74@8c; 
ambers, 64@7c; dark, 6@6%c. Beeswax, 28 
cents, all in good demand. 

R. A. BurNetT & Co, 


CINCINNATI, Aug. 8—The demand for ex- 
tracted honey is slow, while the shipments are 
many. I quote as follows: White clover, 83@ 
8i4¢c; Southern and amber, 64%@ic. Comb honey 
sells as fast as it arrives at the following prices: 
Fancy, 16@l6¢c; No. 1,15c. Beeswax, good de- 
mand, 25c. C. H. W. WepBer, j 


Boston, Sept. 8.—Our market has shown a 
radical improvement during the last 10 days. 
Fancy white honey in cartons will bring 146@ 
l7c; A No. 1, 15@l6c; No.1, 15c; No. 2, 13e. 
Honey not in cartons, simply cases, one cent 
less. Extracted honey from 7%@8¥% cents, as to 
quality. BLakk, Scott & Les. 


KANSAS City, Sept. 13.—Fancy white comb 
honey, 14@15c; No. 1 white, 134%@l4c; No, 1 
amber, l2c; dark, 11@11%c. Market firm, de- 
mand good, receipts light. Beeswax, 25@c, 

W. R. CROMWELL PRODUCE Co., 
Successors to C. C. Clemons & Co. 


BUFFALO, Sept. 13.—Fancy new 1l-pound white 
comb honey, 15@l6c; few extras possibly 16%@ 
l7c; fair to good, 12@14c; dark and common, 
8@10c: some old, 8@12c. Demand very good 
with an excellent prospect. 

BATTERSON & Co, 


DETROIT, Sept. 7.—Fancy white comb, 15@16c; 
No 1, 13@14c; amber and dark, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 7@8c; dark, 5@6c. Beeswax, 
25@26c. M. H. Hunt & Son, 


New York, Sept. 8.—Comb honey in good de- 
mand, all grades. Supply light, and arrivals 
sell readily at 15@l6c for fancy white; 13@14c 
No. 1 white; 12c for amber and 10@l1lic for buck- 
wheat. Extracted in fair demand at 7@7%c for 
white, 6%(@7c for light amber; 6c amber, and 
5%c dark. Beeswax firm at 28c. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN, 


San FRANCISCO, Aug. 22.—White comb, 12@ 
l3c; amber, 9@11; dark, 64%@7%c. Extracted, 
white, 74@8c; light amber, 6\@7%c; amber, 
5%@6c. Beeswax. 26@28c. 

The first noteworthy shipment abroad this 
season was made the current week, the British 
ship Afghanistan, clearing on the 25th inst. for 
Liverpool, taking 404 cases extracted. Market 
for all descriptions is firm at the quotations, 
with stocks light. 
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WANTED—HONEY AND BEESWAX. 

We have atremendous and growing trade in 
this line, and would like to hear from all who 
have such goods to sell in any part of the coun- 
try, with quality, description, and lowest cash 
price. TuHos. C. STANLEY & Son, Fairfield, I11. 
WANTE COMB HONEY AND EX. 
TRACTED HONEY. Will 


buy your honey, no matter what quantity. Mail 
sample with vour price expected delivered in 
Cincinnati. I pay cash on delivery. C. H. W 
W EBER, 2146 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








TUDY EMPLOYMENT at home or traveling 
$3.00 to $5.00 per day guaranteed. Send for 
particulars at once. 
Tue INTERSTATE Art Co., Alverton, Pa. 
38A4t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Best on Earth 


What? OurNew Champion Winter- 
Cases. And to introduce them thruout 
the United States and Canada we 
will sell them at a liberal discount 
until Oct. 15, 1900. Send for quota- 
tions. Weare also headquarters for 

the No-DriIp SHIPPING-CASES. 

R. H. SCHMIDT & CO. 

Sheboygan, Wisconsin. 
Please mention Bee Journal whe~ writing, 








BEES FOR SALE 


Full colonies of good stock shipt in 8-frame 
hive, complete, $4.00; in 10-frame hive, $4.50. 
B. A. ALDRICH, Smithland, Woodbury Co. lowa, 


Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 
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We have a Large Stock on hand 
and can ship promptly. 


SEND US YOUR ORDERS FOR 


riv6s, EXiPaGtors 


OR ANYTHING YOU WANT IN THE 
BEE-KEEPING LINE, 


WE MAKE ONLY THE BEST. 


Our Falcon Sections and New Process Founda- 
tion are abead of everything, and cost no more 
than other makes. New Catalog and copy of 
THE AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALGONER MFG. GO., 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 

F A> W. M. Gerrisu, East Notingham, N. H., 

carries a full line of our goods at catalog prices. 

Order of him and save freight. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 


SWEET CLOVER 


And Several Other Clover Seeds. 





We have made arrangements so that we can 
furnish Seed of several of the Clovers by freight 
or express, at the following prices, cash with 


the order: 

55 «610% «= s251B) Ss SOB 
Sweet Clever (white) ......60c $1.00 $2.25 $4.00 
Crimson Clover ........... Wc 1.20 2.75 5.00 
Alsike Clover...........0.. 80c 1.50 3.50 6.50 
We ee SOE oc ones csve sona 9c 1.70 3.75 6.50 
Alfalfa Clover ......ccsee. 80c 1.40 3.25 6.00 


Prices subject to market changes. 
Add 25 cents to your order, for cartage, if 
wanted by freight. 
GEORGE W. YORK & CO. 
118: Michigan Street, - CHICAGO, ILL. 





s IF YOU WANT THE 


BEE-BOOK 


That covers the wnole Apicultural Field more 
completely than any other publisht, send $1.25 
to Prof. A. J. Cook, Claremont, Calif., for his 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide. 


Aberai Discounts to the Trade. 


CHEA FARM 


LANDS 


Located on the Illinois Central R.R. in 


~, SOUTHERN , 


RE ILLINOIS #7 


And also lécated on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley R.R. in the famous 


YAZOO VALLEY 


of Mississippi—specially adapted to the 
raising of 


CORN AND HOGS. 


Soil Richest World. 


Write for Pamphlets and Maps. 


E. P, SKENE, Land Commissioner, 
Ill. Cent. R.R. Co., Park Row, Room 413, 
24A24t CHICAGO, ILL. 
Please mention Bee Journal when writin. 


FALL SPECIALTIES 


Shipping-Cases, Root’s No-Drip; Five-Gallon 
Cans for extracted honey, Danz. Cartons for 
comb honey. Cash or trade for beeswax. Send 
for catalog. M.H. Hunt & Son, Bell Branch,lich. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing, 
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23rd 


We guarantee 
satisfaction. 


What more can sapeety do? BEAUTY, 
> at FIRMNESS, No SAGGING, Ne 


PATENT WEED-PROCESS SHEETING. 


= 
| Why does it sell .,, 
so well? “Phi 


| Because it has always given better s 
] faction than any other. 

| Because in 23 years there have not been any 
complaints, but thousands of compli. 
| ments. 


TRI 


itis- 


Send name for our Catalog, Samples of Foundation and Veil Material, 
We sel) the best Veils, cotton or silk. 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised 


The Classic in Bee-Culture—Price, $1.25, by Mail. 








Beeswax Wanted 3% x > 
AT ALL TIMES. CHAS. DADANT & SON, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ill. 


Be 


MADE TO ORDER. 


bingham Brass Smokers, 


m ide of sheet-brass which does not rust of burn ut should 
lista life-time. You need one, but they cost 25 cents more 
(han tin of the same size, The little pen cut shows our 
brass hinge put on the three larger sizes. 

No wonder Bingham’s 4+inch Smoke Engine goes with- 
out puffing and does not 


DROP INKY DROPS. 


The perforated steel fire-grate has 381 holes to air the fuel and support the fire. 
f Prices: Heavy Tin Smoke Engine, four-inch Stove, per mail, $1.50; 34-inch, $1.10; three- 
inch, $1.00; 2%-inch, 90 cents; two-inch, 65 cents. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS 


are the original, and have all the improvements, and have been the STANDARD OF 
EXCELLENCE for 22 years. Address, T. F. BINGHAM, FARWELL, MICH, 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 
We keep in stock a full line of popular Apiarian 


Supplies. Catalog free. 


Apiaries—Gien Cove, Il. |, J, STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place, New York, W. Y. 


Please mention Bee Journal when writing. 


Direct Draft Perthet 
BINGHAM 





Untested Queens, Italian, 60 cents. 


Tested, $1. 
From honey-gathering stock. 








Four Celluloid Queen-Buttons Free 


wu AS A PREMIUM KK. 
For sending us ONE NEW SUBSCRIBER 
, to the Bee Journal for the balance of this year, 
with 30 cents, we will mail you FOUR of these 
pretty buttons for wearing on the coat-lapel. 
(You can wear one and give the others to the 
children.) The queen has a golden tinge. 
This offer is made only to our present regular subscribers. 
NOTE.—One reader writes: “I have every reason to believe that it would be a very goo 
idea for every bee-keeper to wear one [of the buttons] as it will cause people to ask questio: 
about the busy bee, and many a conversation thus started would wind up with the sale 
more or less honey; at any rate, it would give the bee-keeper a superior opportunity to « 
lighten many a person in regard to honey and bees.” 
Prices of Buttons alone, postpaid: One button, 8 cts.; 2 buttons; 6 c! 
each; 5 or more, 5cts. each. (Stamps taken.) Address, 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 118 Michigan St., CHICAGO. 
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Sept. 20, 1900, 


iat Dadant’s Foundation. 











